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AVISCO 


COOK OUT WITH AVISCO FIBERS AND FILMS 


Newest badge of American freedom is the outdoor grille. Shrewd businessmen 
are climbing on the chuck-wagon with a lift from Avisco fibers and packaging 
films. Hot dogs, buns, pickles, and potato chips, they know, keep freshest 
in sparkling Avisco cellophane. That goes for cold meats, watermelon and 
dozens of other outdoor favorites from the food market. Avisco fibers contribute 
handsomely to the outdoor look too. Sport shirts and shorts are of Avron* 
high-strength rayon or Cotron', a wonderful fabric of cotton and Avisco rayon. Let 
the products of American Viscose chemistry make the cookout a sell-out for your wares 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Pennsylvania « New York 1, New York 
jlose bands & casings, plastics 


© AviSun Corp 











*Trademark of American Viscose Corporation } TM AVC far fabrics made of cotton and Avisco rayon 
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HOW TO GET THE MOST WITH THE LEASED 


FROM THE BRRAINS AT REMINGTON RAND 





So, Beggs, youre the 
young upStart who wants 
to marry my daughter... 


Yes indeed, Mr. Moneybags... 
and this here is my own humble 
business establishment. 























That Beggs fellow 
who leased all that 
equipment from us 
this morning wants 
it taken back. 





| W ho was 
i mine phone? 
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leasing Remington Rand's latest, up- 
ipoment. From fire-resistant cabinets 
Visible Files, from unfangled fur- 

m devices, our whole world of 
vailable to you 
vorking capital stay at work. Keeps 

ber. And when tax time comes, you |! 
of leasing modern equipment tugs less 
the cost of buying it out of 
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if 


more fun dealing with depre- 
ion. then don t send in the 


yOu Nave | 
im? 57 


ition and aggravat 


nN for more facts! 





Humble?! why with Remington Rand Kard-Veyer" Files, 
Kardex’ Visible Units, Insulated Files, and all, I'd say 
you were well on your way to the top! 


\ R See? | told you 
: he was'nt after 


my money! 
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Is he 
dissatisfied ? 


No...he Says Our equipment 
did the job just fine. 
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of Sperry Rand Corporation 
702. 1 122 East 42nd St., New York 17,N. Y. 


me how REMINGTON RAND’S Nationwide 
can save my company money. 
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Clear Case of Sabotage 


ROLAND MANN | 


| To the Editor: One thing I’ve found 


THOMAS KENNY | 
MANDELL | 
. . JACK J. FRIEDMAN | 


. PATRICIA H. DURSTON | 


| os lar 
CLARENCE SWITZER | 41 to 44 are missing! 


. EDWARD GERLACH /| 


about the February issue of DUN’s 
REVIEW is that stray copies in airplane 
racks and on reception room tables 
are quite generally mutilated. Pages 


Could it be that self-conscious “over- 
worked executives” have torn out 
Clarence B. Randall’s exposé of them 
[“The Myth of the Overworked Ex- 


- ecutive’’], to chuck in their briefcases 


for quiet midnight contemplation? Or 
have they taken out the pages in a 
desperate attempt to escape detection 
by lessening the number of readers 
who might point the finger of shame? 

JOHN LAWRENCE MONROE 


| Director 


_ Commerce and Industry Division 


Henry George School of Social Science 





' formance to date 
that President Kennedy 


_ clearest conclusion 


Chicago, III. 


The Wrong Impression 


To the Editor: I noted with inter- 
est the Presidents’ Panel report on 
“What Business Wants from Kennedy” 
(DuN’s Review, March). What par- 
ticularly caught my eye was the view 
of many of the Panelists that the 
President is really a conservative. 
To my mind, this conclusion is in- 
correct. The Administration’s per- 
has demonstrated 
is a thor- 
oughly liberal—but practical—politi- 
cal leader. It must be remembered 
that the Republican vote, together 
with the Southern vote for unpledged 
electors, slightly exceeded the Ken- 
nedy vote in the November election. 
When you add other conservatives 
who had supported Eisenhower but 
voted for Kennedy last year, the 
is that the ma- 


| jority of total votes cast were cast by 


to; page 39, photo by Rotkin, P.F.L.; | 


page 42, photo courtesy of New York 
Stock Exchange; page 44, left and right, 
Fabian Bachrach photos; page 45, left, 
right, Wide World photos; page 46, Car- 


olyn Carter photo; page 48, Maxwell | 
Galleries photo; page 75, photo courtesy | 
of Institute of Gas Technology; page 85, | 


bottom, Alexandre Georges photo. 
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| conservatives. 


As a practical politician, the Presi- 
dent realizes, then, that his first task 
is to broaden his public support. To 
do this, he will proceed slowly at first, 


will appoint business leaders to top 
| Cabinet posts (but not to second- and 


third-echelon positions), and will use 
his excellent public relations staff to 
depict himself as a moderate. Then, 
if the popularity of his Administra- 
tion increases, I think we can expect 


a sharp turn to the left. Public opinion 
is being readied for this even now, 
e.g. the Attorney General’s frequent 
references to the convicted electrical 
company executives. 

In order to prevent this change of 
direction, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that business leaders accelerate 
their efforts to educate the public to 
the benefits of an unfettered economy 
and the ills of a Government-backed 
program of inflation. 

J. DupLey DEVINE 
President 
New York Young Republican Club 
New York, N.Y. 


Concentrated Customers 


To the Editor: May I offer a tip for 
readers of “The Booming Education 
Market” (DuN’s REvIEw, February)? 
New construction statistics are often 
a good indication of sales opportun- 
ities, and in the educational market, 
they show a very interesting picture. 
In 1959, new educational building 
construction totalled $3.6 billion. Of 
this, $2.6 billion was spent by public 
schools, the other $1 billion by private 
and parochial schools, colleges and 
universities. And of the public school 
expenditures, 87% was spent by the 
relatively small handful of school dis- 
tricts enrolling 1,000 or more students. 
Thus, while education is a big and 
booming market, it is a highly con- 
centrated one for sales management 
to zero in on. 

It is also an often misunderstood 
market—and you have my congratu- 
lations for an excellent analysis of it. 

CrAIG F. MITCHELL 
Assistant Publisher 
Overview Magazine 
New York, N.Y. 


Stitch in Time 


To the Editor: In my opinion, one of 
the major brakes on business expan- 
sion is the unhealthy attitude of local 
governments. Consequently, I was 
much interested in “Second-Guessing 
Comes High” (DuN’s Review, March) 
—and plan to send copies of it to at 
least a dozen local officials. 
CLIFFORD MEIDENBAUER 
The Firewel Company, Inc. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 





He may 
get the 
message 
here, 
but... 


your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell him when he’s ready to buy 


Your print and broadcast advertising sets him up— 
but the Yellow Pages delivers the final selling punch! 
Here's the perfect opportunity to influence “‘ready-to- 
buy” prospects with your selling message—right at the 
moment they’re making a buying decision. 

National Yellow Pages Service makes it easy. Lets 
you select any combination of 4,000 Yellow Pages direc- 
tories to cover your precise market, whether it’s national, 
regional or selected areas. And one contact, one contract, 


4 


one monthly bill will take care of everything. 
For full information on how you can complete your 

selling advertising program and complete more sales, 

contact your National Yellow 

Pages Service representative NATIONAL 

through your Bell Telephone YELLOW PAGES 

Business Office. SERVICE 








ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT /ONE MONTHLY BILL 
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President Kennedy's more liberal advisers are frankly admitting 
their disappointment these days. He has unveiled most of this year's 
Legislative —— it falls far short of what they wanted. The 

that they can lay out "ideal" 
Sanat igang His verdict was 
ongress on d accept the measures 


Anna can 
J |} Osea . 
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eck M | programs is to compare them to the 
the Democratic "Parks adopted in Los Angeles last summer. 
hey are much more modest than the platform. Another approach: put 
them alongside the recommendations of the special task forces that 
reported to him during January. Again, they are more 


the liberals think they will do better next yea Many of their 
programs require heavier Government spending. — ‘ 
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14 
more willing to accept them--if business activ 


One of the most liberal groups within the Administration is the 
three-man Council of Economic Advisers and there is no secret about 
what it thinks. Chairman Walter W. Heller and his c¢ sagues believe 
that the business upturn will be sluggish. They inna that the 
Gross National Product will climb to a yearly rate of, at most, $525 
billion in the fourth quarter--closing only half of the $50 billion 
“gap in production the Council says existed at the start of the year 
and leaving the jobless rate at a politically unacceptable 6%. 





The test of the Council's views--and 
will come during the late fall when the Presid puts the 
on his January budget message. That is when he will have 
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6% of every 
sales dollar goes 
to warehousing 


Air freight can 
often cut this 
one item by 40% 


MAY 1961 


If the structure and scope of your business permit, 
regular use of air freight may be able to make an 
impressive cut in your annual procurement and dis- 
tribution costs by reducing warehouse requirements. 


Although the cost of warehousing varies, United’s 
studies show that a conservative average for the 
cost is 6% of product sales value. By reducing ware- 
house requirements... through fast, direct delivery 

. . alr freight can enable many firms to cut this 
item alone by 40%. 


And there are other savings, too. With air freight, 
duplicate inventories are eliminated. Stock turnover 
is faster . . . on shorter inventory. Factory-fresh prod- 
ucts minimize shopworn rejections and obsolescence. 
Less capital is tied up in plant and equipment for 
branch warehouses. 


To find out if air freight can profit you, fill out the 
coupon below. A copy of United’s “Air Freight 
Profit Analyzer’”’ will help you determine whether 
or not air freight can reduce your distribution and 
procurement costs, and increase your net profit. 


Once this is determined, United Air Lines can serve 
you with its growing jet fleet, and fast DC-6 and 
DC-7 Cargoliners. United serves more U. S. cities by 
jet than any other airline, and every United jet carries 
freight. This means you can often enjoy same-day 
delivery coast to coast, direct from the factory. 


Fill out the coupon now, and let air freight go to 
work for you. For more information, call your near- 
est United Air Lines office. 


AIR LINES 


United Air Lines, Cargo Sales Division 
Dept. D-105, 36 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, IIlinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me the new United Air Lines 
“Air Freight Profit Analyzer.” 


Name 





Title 





Firm 





Street. 
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New diet for thinner thermal insulation 
—rigid urethanes foamed with FREON” 


cause use of Freon" blowing agents permits more urethane 
ye produced from the same amount of raw material — 


torage units are solving space problems 
type to 
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( old-s 


» out these days with a new and thinner 
foams biown with 


' Freon" now have inc 


eliminates the core-charring that can occur with other bDiow- 
} agents. Application: greater capacity for a// refrigera- 


rigid urethane 
more efficient ultra-low-temperature storage 


improved ric 
Urethanes foamed with 
provide the same insulating value 


just 0.14 tion units... 
thickness of conventional materials. The esulting from twice the insulating value of other, equal- 
» space /nside, same dimensions Outside. thickness materials. 

intages are many. Design: new, siim-line Urethanes made with Du Pont HYLENE® isocyanates and 
nsumer units... greater design versatility since foamed with Du Pont Freon" blowing agents give you the 
id urethanes can be foamed in place. Great ultimate in quality, economy and durability. 
ngth lets you combine insulation and light- more information on how urethanes foamed with 

Freon" can provide design, production and sales advan- 


ral support in one material. High adhesive 
and offers tages to designers of a// cold-storage units, write to: Du Pont 
Co., N-2420DA, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Tho 


nakes these foams ideal for bonding... 
| water-vapor barrier. Production: lowered costs be- 
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The Trend of BUSINESS 


ORDERS: 
HOUSING: 
OUTPUT: 
FAILURES: 


THE RECESSION, it seems, has just 
about run its course. Yet it’s still too 
early to expect any sudden, sharp 
comeback in business activity or to 
look for anything like a boom in the 
next few months. Consumers are still 
acting a bit tightfisted. Businessmen 
will remain cautious as far as inven- 
tories and new plant and equipment 
outlays are concerned. But over-all 
economic activity will start picking 
up some steam a little later in the 
year, when consumers and business- 
men are more willing to loosen the 
purse strings. And higher levels of 
Government spending will also stimu- 
late a rise. 

Although this pick-up in activity 
will mean more jobs for more peo- 
ple, unemployment will stay at rela- 
tively high levels throughout the year. 


It will be slow going at first, but indus- 
trial production will probably touch 
its pre-recession peak again before the 
end of 1961. 


In the months immediately ahead, 
output gains in steel, utilities, farm 
machinery, and possibly autos will 
nudge the Federal Reserve Board’s 
Index of Industrial Production up 
from the recession’s low point of 102 
(1957100), hit last February. La- 
ter on, the Index will also register 
a gain supported by production in- 
creases in appliances, industrial ma- 
chinery, coal, textiles, apparel, and 
other lines. And before the last quar- 
ter is out, it is highly probable that 
it will even hit the January 1960 rec- 
ord of 111. 

The recovery in the steel industry 
that started early this year: is still 
going strong and will continue at the 
Same pace in the coming months, 
even though orders are running be- 
low expectations. Most steel officials 
believe that users’ inventories are at 
extremely low levels. They expect 
that as business activity gains mo- 
mentum during the second half, these 


DESPITE THE PICK-UP early this year, new housing starts lagged behind year- 
earlier figures. But gains during the second half will be a lot healthier. 
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Durable billings picking up 

More life in the second-half starts 

Due to match the record before year-end 
March tolls at postwar high 


customers will have to step up their 
orders appreciably. 

So far, the bulk of new orders for 
steel have come from the construc- 
tion, oil, and farm machinery indus- 
tries. Bookings will start to rise soon 
from auto, appliance and machinery 
manufacturers, and most other users, 
as well—which means that significant 
gains in steel output in the last six 
months will push over-all production 
figures for 1961 close to 1960. 

U.S. steel exports will still have to 
buck the increased competition from 
European and Japanese producers, 
but imports into the U.S. have been 
posing less of a threat than they did 
late in 1959 and early in 1960. There 
is every reason to expect that higher 
prices on foreign steel and the domes- 
tic producers’ continued sales push 
will keep the impact of imports down. 


The auto industry has already upped 
its second-quarter output schedules. 


With higher sales and some reduc- 
tion in dealer inventories, auto-mak- 
ers now plan to turn out more cars in 
the second quarter than they’d pre- 
viously scheduled. Actual production 
levels depend, of course, on how well 
sales hold up. 

Since there’s a possibility of labor 
difficulties late in the summer, shut- 
downs for the model changeover will 
probably come much earlier than 
usual—shortly after mid-year is one 
guess. This, plus a strike if there is 
one, would cut into third-quarter out- 
put. But it would also mean a sharp 
upturn late in the year, though it’s 
doubtful it would be strong enough 
to offset early 1961’s low output 
level. Unit production this year, in 
fact, is not likely to equal 1960, and 
in dollar terms the decline from last 
year will be even greater, since low- 
priced compacts will claim a greater 
share of the market. 
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New orders for durable goods will 
show more gains, with a pick-up in 
momentum later this year. 

Manufacturers’ new orders for du- 
rables have been propped by defense 
business in recent months and now 
it looks as though most non-defense 
hard goods industries will soon see a 
gradual upturn in bookings. This re- 
covery, in fact, will be behind much 
of the rise in over-all industrial pro- 
duction. 

But the order gains that show up in 
the months immediately ahead will 
be modest. Businessmen will tend to 
be more cautious about adding to in- 
ventories than they were in any of 
the other postwar upturns, when they 
seem to have been more eager for 
higher inventory/sales ratios. 

inventory cutting among retailers 
has a little way to go yet, and no 
build-up is probable much before fall. 
But manufacturers and wholesalers 
have now just about reached bottom 
in their liquidation of inventories, and 
we can expect some accumulation 
during the summer. 


Nothing spectacular in retail trade is 
likely through the summer, but vol- 
ume will run a bit ahead of summer 
1960. 


Retail trade has held up pretty 
well so far, in spite of the early 
faster this year and spring weather 
in some areas that had a dampening 


. TOTAL EXPORTS 
(Excluding Defense) 
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A SMALL DIP in exports and a slight rise in imports have b 





U.S. Export Surplus © 
Starts to Narrow 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
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een cutting into 


the export surplus, and 1961 is not likely to be quite as good a year as 1960. 


effect on sales. As shoppers gain 
more confidence in business condi- 
tions, retailers can expect to prosper 
even more. There are year-to-year 
gains ahead in most lines, in fact, 
with the exception of major appli- 
ances. Even here, the declines will 
narrow, and by fall volume will start 
coming close to“what it was a year 
ago. 
Over-all volume in retail trade for 
1961 should show a gain of 2% or 
3% over 1960, and little of this rise 


In Hard Goods, Wages Head Up 


DURABLE GOODS 


os 


WITH HIGHER OUTPUT, more new orders, and longer workdays, durable goods 
industries may up their average weekly wages even more later this year. 
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will be the result of price increases, 
since relatively few price tags will be 
marked up. 

But consumers are not going to 
embark on any spending spree this 
year, even though, as the University 
of Michigan Survey Research Cen- 


‘ter learned in January and February, 


they're not as pessimistic as they 
were in the 1958 recession. The Cen- 
ters 196] Survey of Consumer Fi- 
nances reveals a picture of prudence, 
and the consumers surveyed were still 
wary of making plans to buy big- 
ticket items such as autos, appliances, 
and furniture. 

Once they realize that a business 
upturn is actually under way, how- 
ever, they will be less hesitant to 
spend on those big-ticket items, and 
this will quickly halt the recent down- 
turn in consumer installment credit 
outstanding. In a month or so, slight 
gains should reappear. 


Personal income will start rising again 
in the near future. 


After a decline of several months, 
personal income will probably begin 
edging up once the upturn in general 
business activity gains more momen- 
tum. Much of the retailers’ success will 
naturally depend on this, and, in turn, 
gains in income will depend on the 
employment situation. As factories 
and mines need more workers to meet 
their higher production schedules, the 
number of jobholders will rise. But 
manufacturers will continue to be ex- 
tremely conscious of labor costs. 
They will be concentrating on both 
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Rising 60 stories above New York’s 
historic financial center, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, in its new head 
office, stands ready to meet the 
banking needs of a vigorous Ameri- 
can economy. 


Behind the bright glass and gleam- 
ing metal of 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 
is a single banking purpose—greater 
usefulness to individuals and busi- 
nesses in New York, the nation and 
the world. 

To best serve hundreds of thou- 
sands of customers, the new Chase 
Manhattan headquarters is staffed by 
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The Chase Manhattan Tower at Dawn—Photo by Erich Locker 


What’s new on the financial horizon? 


skilled and experienced bankers 
backed by the most modern banking 
machines and facilities. Equally im- 
portant, its location in the heart of 
New York’s financial and trade cen- 
ter facilitates the efficient handling of 
all commercial and personal banking 
transactions. 

From the windows of 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza you look out upon 
the most active center of the nation’s 
finance. You see the Stock Exchange, 
the Federal Reserve, the Clearing 
House, numerous Commodity Ex- 
changes. You see the throngs and 
the activity, and you begin to under- 





stand why it is important for 
America’s leader in bank loans to 
business and industry to build bigger 
in this important area of American 
Banking. 


TRE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 


BANK 


Head Office: | Chase Manhattan Plaza 
New York 15. N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





MODERN BUSINESS 
CONTINUES TO PROVE: 


and, coilly 


It’s old-fashione 


Bunn Package Tying Machines 
have relegated hand-tying to the 
kerosene lamp era. 


Today, wherever there’s a vol- 
ume bundling job to be done— 
in offices, factories, publication 
plants, lettershops, meat markets 

you ll find these versatile ma- 
chines reducing time and costs. 
Bunn Machines will tie anything 


that can be tied by hand. 


Average unit tying time is 114 
seconds—about 10 times faster 
than humanly possible. 


’ 
PACKAGE TYING MACHINES—SINCE 1907 


5. H. BUNN COMPANY 


7605 Vincennes Ave., Dept. DR-5I, Chicage 20, Ill. 
10406 5S. Western Ave., Chicago 43, Minois 


Export Dept. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


ito tie 


Varying shapes and sizes make 
no difference. All Bunn machines 
adjust automatically to produce 
a neat tight tie with a slip-proof 
knot... They’re safe, virtually 
maintenance free, require no spe- 
cial skill or training to operate. 


If you employ one person half 
time for tying or taping, or if you 
are using some other means of 
bundling parts or materials, you 
are actually paying for a Bunn 
machine without getting its bene- 
fits. Why not modernize your 
operation now? 


B. H. Bunn Co., Dept. DR- 51 
7605 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, lil. 


Please send free booklet which illustrates how 
we may cut costs with Bunn automatic tying. 


Name 





Company 


| 
| Address 
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City 
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labor-saving methods and _ equip- 
ment, and this will restrain the gains 
in employment. 

Even though the gradual build-up 
of workforces will make some inroads 
into the number of unemployed, the 
unemployment rate will remain high 
throughout the year. Seldom will the 
increases in hirings and _ rehirings 
keep pace with the growing number 
of job-seekers. Personal income, how- 
ever, will be bolstered by direct Gov- 
ernment aid to the unemployed and 
by unemployment insurance. 


Except for possible advances in the 
cost of services, consumer prices will 
show little increase during 1961. 


With no real boom in sight, most 
consumer and wholesale prices will 
stay close to current levels, even after 
the second-half business upturn be- 
gins. The Consumer Price Index may 
record a definite upward movement 
right before year-end, but for 1961 
as a whole it will show only a frac- 
tional rise from 1960. What increase 
there is will come mostly from higher 
prices on such services as medical 
and personal care and recreation. 
More inflation may be ahead in 
1962, however, particularly if the 
Federal Government decides to fi- 
nance any deficit spending through 
the commercial banks. 

The lack of any increase in hous- 
ing and construction costs, along with 
any easing of mortgage terms, could 
give a lift to new housing starts 
throughout the rest of this year, al- 
though second-half gains will not be 
dramatic enough to carry 1961 home 
construction outlays much over 1960. 

Yet over-all construction expendi- 
tures this year are apt to show a 
slight gain over last. They will draw 
support from outlays for construction 
of commercial structures, such as 
office buildings, stores, and garages, 
and from public spending for high- 
ways, schools, and hospitals. During 
the last half, industrial construction 
will also start benefiting from the 
plans businessmen are now making 
for moderately higher new plant and 
equipment outlays. Much of this ac- 
tivity will, of course, depend on aow 
they view the prospects for 1962, 
how current sales are going, and what 
profits they expect for 1961. 





This report was prepared in the 

Business Economics Department, 
BRADSTREET, INC., by 
Riday. 
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BILLING TIME IMPROVES. 


“PROMISE DATE” 
29% PERFORMANCE 








To find out how you can save time and money, 





and increase efficiency in your order-billing 





procedure, simply answer this 10-question sur- 
vey; clip, and mail to DITTO, INC., 6800 McCor- 
mick Rd., Chicago 45. No obligation, of course! 


O Peas 
Ditto) im 


6800 McCormick Road 


Do you know how many separate writings 
are required to get your orders shipped 
and billed? 


Are orders sent in by your branch offices 
or salesmen rewritten in your office? 


Are shipping addresses retyped on your 
bills of lading? 


Are these same addresses again rewritten 
on your tags and labels? 


Are your invoices written separately from 
your shipping orders? 


L JL 


YES NO 


L_ JL 


YES NO 


L JL 


YES NO 


L_ JL 


YES NO 


L_ JL 


YES NO 


When a partial shipment is made do you 
write a new shipping order to cover items 
back-ordered? 


Do you write a new set of billing copies 
covering each back-order shipment? 


“Do you post each individual invoice to 


your accounts receivable ledger? 


Would you like to receive a folder that il- 
lustrates how you can eliminate all retyp- 
ing on original and back-orders, simplify 
stock picking and inventory control, and 
eliminate posting to accounts receivable? 


Would you like to receive our book, “Inte- 
grated Data Processing—A Factual Analy- 
sis,” which explains how you can have 
modern Integrated Data Processing in 
your company without expensive equip- 
ment? 
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FIRM ADDRESS 
ZONE STATE 








Chicago 45, Illinois 


DITTO AND @ are rec 


ISTERED TRADE MARKS (U.S. AND FOREIGN) OF DITTO, INCORPORATED 


6846 











ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE ARE A GOLD MINE 


OF WORKING CASH 
if you know how to work the mine 


Our clients Know how. In the last ten years we 
have paid them cash in full for $4,500,000,000 


merchandise they sold their customers on credit. 


William Iselin clients 

get full financial sup- 
port for maximum profit 
operations, for turn- 
over that brings high- 

er return on investment, 
for selling on strongly 


competitive terms. 


Their funds are liquid 
and constantly available 
for their own use, not 
frozen in their 


customers’ accounts. 


William Iselin & Co., Inc., may offer you, too, 

financing that turns your accounts receivable 

into quick and permanent working capital. 

Send for our brochure: MORE MONEY FOR BUSINESS. 


WILLIAM ISELIN & CO., INC. 
357 Park Avenue South, New York 10 


DUN'S REVIEW ang Modern 





Business 
Failures 


Tolls go past 1958 peak 


Million-dollar losses at new high 





FURNITURE 

TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
LEATHER & SHOES 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
APPAREL 


METALS, PRIMARY & FABRICATED | __ 





TEXTILES 

LUMBER 

MACHINERY 

CHEMICALS & DRUGS 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING 
PAPER 

FOOD 


STONE, CLAY & GLASS 
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Source: Business Economics Dept 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 








BUSINESS FAILURES, up in March 
for the fourth straight month, rose 
11% to 1,610, a new postwar high. 
This toll ran 21% above the March 
1960 level and exceeded by 8% the 
previous postwar peak set in March 
1958, when 1,495 failures occurred. 

There was little change, however, 
in the seasonally adjusted failure rate 
which relates failing concerns to the 
total operating business population. 
The March casualty rate stood at 63 
per 10,000 enterprises listed in the 
DUN & BRADSTREET Reference Book, 
midway in the range of 61 to 65 pre- 
vailing for the last six months. 

A strong upsurge among failures 
with losses in excess of $1 million 
lifted total current liabilities 44% in 
March to $126.6 million, slightly 
above the previous record level 
reached in June last year. Retailing 
and service losses bulked consider- 
ably larger, especially in the Middle 
Atlantic and Pacific States. 
| Manufacturing failures, after hold- 
ing virtually steady for five months, 
rose noticeably in March. Tolls ran 
heavier than in February in all in- 
dustries except machinery and trans- 
portation equipment. The steepest 
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upturns were noted by food and ap- 
parel manufacturers. 

Mortality in retail trade edged up 
for the sixth consecutive month. Fail- 
ures in the food, general merchandise, 
apparel, and restaurant trades reached 

continued on page 16 


THE FAILURE RECORD 


Mar. Feb. 
1961 1961 


Dun’s Far_ure INpDEx*® 
Unadjusted....... 


oe 67.3 
Adjusted, seasonally. 


62.9 


73.8 $5.2 
64.2 51.1 


NUMBER OF FAILURES... 1610 1449 1335 
NUMBER BY S1ZE OF Dest 
Under $5,000 164 170 153 
$5,000—$25,000.... 677 629 617 
$25,000—$ 100,000... 528 475 402 


Over $100,000 241 175 163 


NUMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS : 
Manufacturing 271° 229 224 
Wholesale trade... .. 152 149 
Retail trade 786 693 607 

266 262 241 
Commercial service. . 135 116 120 
LIABILITIES (in thousands) 


$126622 $88083 
130197 88761 


$70193 +80 
70393 +85 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises 
listed in the DuN & Brapstreet Reference Book. 


TPer cent change, March 1961 from March 1960. 


In this record, a ‘‘failure’’ occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in a loss to creditors. ‘‘Current liabilities” 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affili- 
ated and supply companies, or the governments; they 
do not include long-term publicly held obligations. 





the big 
question 


DT ee 
to all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Have you investigated Hertz fleet- 
car leasing? (It has been described 
by leading companies as “‘the low- 
est cost sales-insurance we ever 
took out.’’?) Find out how Hertz 
Fleetcar Leasing plans cater to the 
special needs of larger users of 
business cars. Discover how they’re 
tailored for companies which best 
benefit from the nation’s most ex- 
tensive coast-to-coast leasing facili- 
ties, and from operating efficiency 
perfected over 30 years. Each “‘10- 
Plus’”’ plan replaces your cars with 
brand-new Chevrolet, Corvairs, or 
other fine cars; assumes full re- 
sponsibility for maintenance and 
repairs; and reduces the many an- 
noying details of fleet administra- 
tion to the writing of one budgetable 
check each month. Use coupon 
below to learn why more and more 
multi-car companies agree Hertz 
Fleetleasing makes the best busi- 
ness sense for them. 


CAR LEASE 


HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, 

Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. Dept. B-5. 


Please send me your new fleetcar leasing 


booklet. 


NAME 





POSITION 





COMPANY —. 





ADDRESS 








CITY & STATE 





NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED. 
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R U G G E D R EVO LVATO R Li F TS the highest levels since last June, and 


furniture and auto dealer tolls set 


a re 4a dap ted fo yo ur Tf eeds new postwar records. Casualties 


among building materials dealers 


Since 1904 Revolvator has been building portable elevators and related | held even, and those among drug 
lifting equipment. Portable elevators are available in any reasonable lift | stores fell to the lowest in nine 
and platform size in capacities from 500 Ibs. to 5,000 Ibs. Lifting may | months, but these were the only two 
be by cable or hydraulic, hand operated or electric, according to require- exceptions to the general retailing 
ments. Variations of fixed or revolving base, telescopic masts and other | rise. 
accessories are available. All types of business suffered high- 
_ Portable cranes, barrel and carboy handling and dumping lifts and | ., poet ae in March last year , a8 
similar types of equipment are based on the same rugged Revolvator the sharpest climbs occurred in retail- 


components and design as the basic portable elevator. ing and manufacturing. Over-all 


there was a 29% rise from the 1960 
levels in retail trade, but restaurant 
and automotive failures surged up 
| 37% and 57% respectively. In the 
INDEX No. INDEX No. 11.21 service line, hotel casualties jumped 
11.17 - —_Uplifter with two speed considerably in both number and dol- 
wor tie aa go lar liabilities. 
powered telescopic : unit available All regions except the North Cen- 
net pe om. an SReRENS SENS. tral States reported more failures in 
evolving bases and other : 
features available. : March than in February. In all re- 
gions, mortality exceeded last year’s 
levels. The smallest rise—10% —oc- 
curred in the Middle Atlantic, and 
the largest—31%—in the South At- 


lantic States. 


1 FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 








INDEX No. : | INDEX No. 13.22 Cumulative Liabilities 
11.22 “ : " total in million § 
‘ - . Revolvator manually moved, (Three Months) 

Uplifter with : ! | electric hydraulic hoist fork 1960 1961 

electric hydraulic wee lift. Designed for later con- — << 
hoist with two version to fully powered MINING, MANUFACTURING.. 630 75.9 
roller chains . > Go-Getter. Mining—coal, oil, misc. . 23 21 2.9 
Stock models . * Foodand kindred products 43 9.3 
available in two Textile products, apparel. 110) =13.9 
sizes and capacities. Lumber, lumber products. 116 
Paper, printing, publishing 44 
Chemicals, allied products 2 18 
Leather, leather products. 23 
Stone, clay, glass products. 8 
Iron, steel, products 51 
Machinery 61 
Transportation equipment 24 
Miscellaneous iit 
352 


INDEX No. 11.31 a 


Revolvator semi-portable hy- x 
draulic lift table. For sheet A er 9 
feeding, etc. Where conditions Lumber, bldg.mats.,hdwre 56 56 
do not permit submerged pis- Chemicals and drugs... . 13 9 
tons as with index 12.21 ; Motor vehicles, equipment 33 23 
models. yo. Miscellaneous 244 157 


INDEX No. 31.10 RETAIL TRADE 2164 1803 


Revolvator barrel dumper with either Food and liquor........ 285 228 
hand or electric hoist. Either front or General merchandise. ... 82 68 
side dumping models discharging at Apparel and accessories.. 285 282 
any reasonable level to suit require- Furniture, furnishings... 287 267 
ments. Lum ber, bldg.mats.,hdwre 138 109 
Automotive group 395 289 
Eating, drinking places... 395 320 
Drug stores 48 45 
Miscellaneous 249 195 
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CONSTRUCTION..........-.. 747 629 
General bldg. contractors. 268 242 
Ruilding subcontractors. . 431 348 


REVOLVATOR CO ensemen, 1 7S 5e e 
, 372, 316 4 134 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE...... 
ESTABLISHED 1904 Toran UNrrep STATES..... 4463 3730 296.2 184.8 | 


Designers and Manufacturers of Portable Elevators, Power and Hand Lift Trucks, Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million. They do 
Hydraulic and Traction Elevators, Carboy and Barrel Dumpers, Portable Cranes, not necessarily add up to totals. 
Positioners, Storage Racks, Turntables and Other Material Handling Equipment. 


8702 TONNELE AVENUE This report was prepared in the 


NORTH BERGEN, NEW JERSEY Business Economics Department 
by Rowena Wyant. 
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Sales Representatives in Leading Centers 
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BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


lape Stamp nect wy  maved-m the Unites 


APECO 


American Photocopy Equipment Company 
2100 West Dempster Street 


Evanston, lilinois 


NEED 
COPIES? 


YOU CAN HAVE 


APECO 
OPYMAKER 
in your office for 
as little as $99 complete 
OW COST LEASING AND TIME PAYMENT 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 226 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
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PLANS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE 








-REE APECO 
BOOK OFFER 


NO OBLIGATION! 


"HOW MANY HATS SHOULD 
YOUR COPYMAKER WEAR?” 


NAME | 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
COMPANY 


TITLE 


cece a —— 


<VPE OF BUSINESS 





NEW HI-SPEED, 1-STEP OPERATION — 
CLEAR, SHARP COPIES EVERY TIME! 


The new Apeco Uni-Matic is all-electric, completely automatic. 
So fast . . . sO easy-to-use you're an expert the very first time you use it. 
Styled to enhance any office. Priced to fit the smallest budget. 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 

Get all the time and money-saving facts of APECO copying. Discover the hundreds 
of additional applications for copying in your business that only 

“copy everything” versatility can offer. 


it’s all in this NEW FREE BOOK! aaa 
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MAIL ATTACHED POSTAGE PAID AIR MAIL CARD TODAY! . 
APECO . AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
~) 2100 West Dempster Street+-Evanston, Illinois 
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BUILDINGS UNPRECEDENTED 


by Butler, of course 
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Designed by James John Derks, Architect 


Beautiful buildings! Beautiful buy! 


beautifully suited to your taste and needs! 


Pictured here are new Butler buildings. The consensus 
is—“they're beautiful.” Actually, these particular 
buildings may not be your cup of tea. Taste is highly 
individual. But, no matter what your dream building 
looks like —the mathematical odds are high that Butler 
can supply what you have in mind. The odds are 
unprecedented. The buildings are unprecedented. 
[he variety is unprecedented. Butler's new line is 
immense. Twice as big as ever. There are over 400 
basic designs — spectacular, distinctive, impressive 
buildings — in many sizes. There's a bold new prestige 
look. Contemporary profiles. Beautiful new wall sys- 


tems — never before seen on any pre-engineered build- 


ings. The visual impact of color, subtle shades. Even 
doors, windows and building trim are design-integrated 
to give the structures a perfectly finished look. 

No other pre-engineered building system goes to 
such lengths to suit your taste. No other buildings are 
so completely factory fabricated. 

Naturally, this factory fabrication under rigid qual- 
ity control results in an end product that is better look- 
ing in every detail. It’s a better, more efficient, more 
durable building, too. The lowest-cost way to build well 

Phone your Butler Builder for the full story. He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel 
juildings.” Ask about financing, too. Or write direct. 





Architect / Ragnar Qvale Associates 
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Architect / lra J. Castle 
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Architect / D. Clarence Wilson, A.1.A. 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7417 EAST 13th STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 





Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + Plastic Panels + Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising *» Contract Manufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. + Birmingham, Ala. + Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. + Chicago, Ill. 


Detroit, Mich. + Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Washirigton,D.C. + Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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World port; educational, research, and cultural center: 
cornerstone of the nation’s transportation system... 
this is Chicago, America’s second largest city. Contained 
within its six-county metropolitan area is the nation’s 
fastest growing city in terms of commerce, industry, 
and finance. Chicago’s industries are noted for their 
diversification, with an outstanding stability of em- 
ployment and general business. Lake Michigan offers 
an unlimited water supply for industrial and consumer 
use. And Chicago’s strategic location makes it ideal for 
marketing operations on a national and world-wide 
scale. 

The Rock Island has many choice industrial sites 
available in the Chicago area...with particularly choice 
locations in Calumet Harbor-Port Chicago. If the fol- 
lowing information about Chicago interests you, get in 
touch with us for more specific details. We’ll work with 
you in strictest confidence. 


LABOR: Total population of the Metropolitan area over 
6,600,000: labor force of 3,030,700 with 2,545,400 non- 
agricultural wage and salary workers. 


POWER: 22.937,000,000 KWH electric power produced 
per year; 192,166,000 therms of industrial gas consumed 
annually; 359,000,000,000 cu. ft. of natural gas delaered 
by pipeline yearly; one half million barrels of crtde oil 
piped directly into Chicago area refineries daily. 


TRANSPORTATION: The Rock Island and 19 other rail- 
roads: 14 airlines, 12 of which offer direct service abroad; 
500 inter-state truck lines; 2,000 local truckers; 900 
inter-city and inter-state bus lines; 18 international 
shipping companies with 482 overseas vessels calling in 
L960. 


HOUSING: 47,609 dwelling unit permits issued in 1959— 
35,432 of them single family units, 12,177 apartments. 


THE COMMUNITY: 345 public and 376 parochial elemen- 
tary schools; 42 public and 85 parochial high schools; 
855,000 total enrollment: 20 colleges and universities; 
143 hospitals with about 50,000 beds; approximately 
8,100 doctors in Cook County; 200 technical schools; 
168 public parks; over 200 miles of boulevards. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICES: 14.500 factories in the Chicago 
area; 11,250 wholesalers; 75 separate retail shopping 
centers within the city limits; 58,000 retail stores. 
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for industrial site seekers 
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CLIMATE: Average annual temperature 50°; average 


normal precipitation 32.72” per year. 


INFORMATIVE BROCHURE describes 12 key markets in 
Rock Island Country. This fact-packed “Rock Island 
Country” booklet, as well as further details on indus- 
trial sites in Chicago, may be 
obtained by writing on your 
company letterhead to P. J. 
Schmidt, Manager, Industrial 
Development, Department 172, 
Rock Island Lines, LaSalle Station, 
Chicago 5. The brochure and 
supplementary information will be 
mailed in a plain envelope 

marked “Confidential.” 








k ROCK ISLAND LINES 

The railroad of planned progress 

... geared to the nation’s future 
Chicago 5 


}. Roc 
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Voice 
of 
Industry 


Marketing statesmanship—a call for partisans 


No time for flag-waving 


Needed: new policies on depreciation 


The critics’ search for order 





EUGENE B. MAPEL, Vice-President, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 


A Step Beyond Strategy 
What is marketing statesmanship? 
Marketing statesmanship implies an 
insight into the foreseeable future 
and a commitment to that future. The 
“foreseeable” is important here—not 
the distant future, but the time that 
can be discerned by understanding, 
realistic contact with the present. 
Victor Hugo once said “No army can 
withstand the strength of an idea 
' whose time has come.” If you get an 
idea too early, you may become a 
martyr. But if you get it at the right 
time, you are a statesman. 

But in reflecting on some of the 
glamorous elements of marketing 
Statesmanship, we risk neglecting the 
bread and butter one—profit. We 
think of statesmanship as being above 
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partisanship. Yet the statesman is a 
strong partisan. He is not unwilling 
to risk correcting defects, but he is 
committed to the survival of his or- 
ganization. Without profit, a business 
wastes one highly perishable com- 
modity—the creative energy and tal- 
ent of its people. All the components 
of marketing statesmanship are im- 
portant, but profit is a necessity.— 
From an address to the Sales Execu- 
tive Club of New York. 





HARVEY WILLIAMS, President, Philco 
International Corp. 


The Marines Won’t Follow 


When you go abroad, don’t wave the 
flag. If you get into trouble, it will 
give you little help—the days of land- 
ing marines to protect American cap- 
ital are past. Companies abroad which 





a new consecutive 


time recorder 


for any length 








Weekly, two-weekly, semi-month- 
ly, even monthly payrolls can 
now be kept on a single time 
card... using the Lathem 8800. 
For this fully automatic Lathem 
8800 records in one or two col- 
umns, as you prefer. This ex- 
clusive feature doubles the num- 
ber of registrations on a single 
side of the time card. And there 
is a Lathem time card available 
to fill your specific requirements. 
Write, wire or call today for 
complete information. 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 
98 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Without obligation, please send me full 
information, including prices, about 
the completely automatic 8800 Time 
Recorder. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
STREET 
City ZoNE___STATE 
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AT IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 


New Plants and Terminals get Cement to Users 


More Efficiently and More Economically 


To provide better service to cement users, Ideal 
Cement Company pioneered the development 
of plants and cement terminals located on deep 
water over fifteen years ago. As a part of this 
program, an extensive marine transportation 
system is maintained to serve the terminals 
out of Ideal’s deep-water plants. 

Today, Ideal terminals and plants on deep 
water serve the needs of users on both the West 
Coast and the Gulf Coast. By providing ce- 
ment more conveniently and efficiently, these 
terminals and plants offset the importation of 


foreign cement as well as help the economic 


growth of the West and the South. 


. “eg 


IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Listed on the New York and Pacific Coast Stock Exchanges 


SERVING SOME OF THE MOST RAPIDLY GROWING MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES 


try to become part of the local society 
enjoy the soundest position. One 
never criticizes publicly a member of 
the family as quickly as one does an 
outsider. 

Remember that the American 
businessman who goes abroad has a 
great advantage over our official dip- 
lomatic representatives: If he is in- 
telligent and modest, he need not suf- 
fer from local dissatisfaction with 
official U.S. policy. He is the man 
who is creating new employment, 
new skills, new products, new profits. 
These activities by themselves will 
gain cordial local support. But it is 
extraordinarily important that he un- 
derstand the traditions, religion, so- 
cial customs, history, and economics 
of the countries where he intends to 
do business. Without such knowl- 
edge, he can inadvertently become 
a liability to the U.S. With it, he 
can win deep-seated confidence and 
friendship, to his own profit and to 
the great benefit of American inter- 
national relations.—From a talk be- 
fore the New York Chamber of Com- 


merce. 


MAURICE E. PELOUBET, Pogson, Pe- 
loubet & Co. 


Reform vs. Incentives 


While it is all to the good for the 
public and Congress to be informed, 
not only of the details of depreciation 
reform but of the fact that there is 
widespread demand for it, many ac- 
counts which appear are misleading. 
We should be very careful to distin- 
guish between incentives to expand 
facilities and depreciation reform. 
Temporary incentives—such as the 
allowance of a large write-off in the 
first year of any purchase of machin- 
ery or a lower tax rate or a tax credit 
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LVow!A low-cost way to 


automate sales analysis - 





Keysort Data Processing 


Today, the businessman must know exactly what is be- 
ing sold where. Yet, to the small- and medium-sized 
company, most data processing systems that can deliver 
this information on time are prohibitively expensive. 
Except Keysort. 


Flexibility and economy 


Keysort is the only automated data processing system 
flexible enough to fit your business as it stands and as it 
grows. It is the one system adaptable and affordable to 
companies of every size. Remarkably simple to use, 
Keysort requires only minimum training. It imposes no 
restrictions on your way of doing business, yet provides 
the whole range of management reports — order and 
sales analysis, territory analysis, inventory, etc. 


Reduced clerical burden 
Mechanically created, Keysort cards are code-notched 
with your vital information. Writing is thus reduced to 
a minimum. Figures are automatically tabulated and 
summarized direct to reports. You get the information 
you need when you need it. With least effort. And at 
lowest dollar cost. 


Documented case histories 
Your nearby Royal McBee Data Processing Systems 
Representative will be glad to discuss a low-cost Key- 
sort system tailored to your individual requirements. 
Call him, or write us at Port Chester, N. Y.—indicating 
the applications in which you are interested—and we 
will supply you with actual case histories from our files. 


ROYAL MCBEE corporation 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 
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gency, but they are not a substitute 
for depreciation reform. And if ex- 
pansion, rather than the maintenance 
of present facilities and investment, is 
desired, outright subsidies or very 
low interest loans might be more ef- 
fective, less complicated, and possi- 
bly no more expensive.—From an 
address delivered before the National 
Association of Accountants. 


as a reward for investment—may be 
necessary and useful in an emer- 
i ge ee i 4 eg elgamatles. | 


that’s what you want 


in active record handling _ 


EFFICIENCY for smooth work flow... EFFICIENCY for more | WILLIAM S. BEINECKE, President, The 
output per dollar invested ... EFFICIENCY for faster service... Sperry and Hutchinson Company. 


and with ROL* DEX Ft! dis edn tS a Oe ge Sl PMnaan reine ete) 


because: The human mind engages in a con- 


Stant search for order: Complexity 
e records ROLL to the seated clerk represents fatiguing challenge. Order 


@ all records are immediately accessible realized is simplicity. The critics en- 
visage how competition might work 


e better control; easier supervision if men didn’t participate in it—and 
then view any activity that intervenes 
between production and consumption 


@ time is saved—no waiting for hidden, as waste. 


motor driven trays to come into place Out of this background come the 
charges that advertising dwells on in- 


® fewer personnel can handle large volumes consequential differences between 
of records products, that it debases men’s taste 
——or that its “lure” overwhelms the 
find out about all the other advantages of common sense of the common man. 
Rol-Dex equipment. It’s built to fit your system, It is impossible to give a docu- 
your form size, your volume, your space, your mented answer because the charges 
expansion plans. are fundamentally expressions of 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee me ee ee fear, reflecting mainly a lack of faith 
in a process involving individual 
choice. Yet most of these critics view 
themselves as lovers of human free- 
dom. It is ironic that they of all peo- 
ple should profess a fundamental 
doubt in the ability of men to carve 
out their own destinies under a system 
designed for that purpose.—fFrom a 
speech before the Boston Advertising 
Club. 


@ random reference is no problem 


Rol-Dex Division, Dept. R-5 Jamestown, New York 
C] Please send literature. 
[] Have consultant call me for appointment 

3) Nome _ piles | nite ae 


Firm 





Street 
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Make peace of mind part of the contract! 


“Guaranteed price” contract takes much of the worry out of plant expansion 
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One of the biggest headaches in- 
volved in building a new plant is 
the task of keeping costs within the 
appropriation budget—especially 
when the designing, engineering and 
building work is awarded to separate 
companies. 


But when you assign full responsi- 
bility for the entire project to the 
Cunningham-Limp Company, you 
get the benefit of an integrated 
Design-Engineer-Build program. In 
a matter of days a complete pro- 
posal, including an accurate esti- 
mate of cost or a firm price, can be 
in your hands. Thus, in the shortest 


possible time, you know exactly 
what you’re going to get and what 
you’re going to pay for it. 


For complete peace of mind, many 
firms choose C/L’s Guaranteed 
Maximum Contract which fixes the 
“Guaranteed Maximum Amount” 
in advance, and allows them to 
share in any savings effected. Others 
prefer the Lump Sum, or the Cost 
Plus Contract. Every point of the 
agreement is spelled out in detail— 
without any “small print.” And all 
assure you the most economical job 
consistent with sound building 
practices. 
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To learn more about the peace of 
mind that’s part of every C/L con- 
tract—from the guaranteed price 
right at the start to the “Single 
Responsibility”’ before, during and 
after construction—send for our 88- 
page brochure describing our Com- 
prehensive Services. It is sent gratis 
to executives interested in expan- 
sion or modernization. Write on 
your letterhead or 





business card to: 
Cunningham-Limp 
Company, 3087V 
West Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit 2, Mich. 


DESIGNERS —-ENGINEERS—BUILDERS 


CUNNINGHAM-LIMP COMPANY 


Atlanta « Chicago + Cleveland «+ Detroit + Flint + Indianapolis « Kansas City « New York « St. Louis + Toronto 


Whenever reference is made to designing, engineering or architecture, the work will be 


done by Cunningham Engineers, Inc., or by personnel qualified under all applicable laws. 








Prolong 
your protection... 


with 


American Credit insurance 


The moment your product is shipped, title passes 

. and your credit risk begins. From that point 
on, the only protection for your accounts receiv- 
able... for all the working capital and profit your 
product represents . . . is commercial credit 
insurance. An ACI policy, with new and broader 
coverage, is the soundest way to prolong your 
capital protection. 


Sound market expansion, too, is a major benefit of 
American Credit Insurance. You can confidently 
add more good customers, sell more to present 
customers. Today, as for 68 years, an ACI policy 
is important to sales progress and good financial 
management. Call your insur- 
ance agent... or the local office 
of American Credit Insurance. 


12 WAYS CREDIT INSURANCE CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


A subsidiary of COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY, which has assets of over 
two billion dollars. 


Its advantages are spelled out in a helpful ACI 
booklet, yours for the asking. Write AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE, Dept. 50, 300St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 





Touch 


a button 
Get 


INSTANT 


Records, facts, figures—any information is 
available in seconds at the touch of a button 
with 3M Microfilm Products. 3M makes it so 
easy to put the magic of microfilm to work 
cutting the costs of paperwork—speeding 
business communications—saving valuable 
space—in short, making filmwork easier, 
faster, less costly than paperwork. Find out 
now how you can put microfilm to work—get 
instant information—with 


3M MICROFILM 


PRODUCTS 
Miiamssora Afinine ano Afanuracrunine <> 
st ravi s em, °° MERE RESEARCH 15 THE BEY TO TOMORFOW 


MAY 1961 


Se ee ee oe 


TAKE A LOOK— 


at the enlarged mi- 
crofilmed information 
on the bright view- 
ing screen of the 
THERMO-FAX ‘‘Fil- 
mac"’ Reader-Printer- 
Touch a button and... 


INFORMATION! 


with 8M Microfilm Products 


“6 
a 
ia 
: 
Wh 
By 


TAKE A COPY— 


in seconds of any in- 
formation you want 
in 8'% « 11 inch size. 
The ‘‘Filmac”’ Reader. 
Printer gives you an 
exact, clean copy. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DEPT. FBK-51, ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 


Please send me facts about how | can get Instant Information with 
3M Microfilm Products. 


Name 








Title 
Company 
Address 








City 

















panel on the market! 
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NEW 61 FORD 


conoline 


CAN CUT YEARLY COSTS BY $100 OR MORE! 


At least $312*.. . that’s what the 
low price of Ford's Econoline Van 
can save compared to the price of 
conventional 42-ton panels! And 
your savings have only begun! 


Save on gas with up to 30% bet- 
ter mileage than ‘'-ton panels! 
Save on oil—drive 4,000 miles in- 
stead of 2,000 miles between oil 
changes; and buy fewer quarts 


*Based or 


when you do change! Save on main- 
tenance with lower parts prices and 
less service time; save on tires— 
even on licensing costs! 


All in all, if you drive 16,000 
miles a year, chances are you can 
save over $100. Ask your Ford 
dealer to demonstrate how an Econ- 
oline Van can deliver lower costs on 
your routes! Give him a call today! 


@ comparison of tatest available manufacturers’ suggested retail prices. 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


SEE YOUR FORD DEALER'S “CERTIFIED ECONOMY BOOK” FoR PROOF! 


FORD OWviISION. Tord Melor' Company, 
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Big doors, side d rear—no rear 
engine hump! Floor is flat — full-length 
flat—front to rear! ‘‘Wide-open”’ access 
to load saves time at every stop! 


39% more loadspace! Big 204 cu. ft. capacity hauls 
more every trip, cuts down number of trips! 


Econoline Pickup gives you up to 23% more load- 
space than conventional 6%-foot pickup trucks. 
Carries % ton. Can cut operating costs by $100 
yearly; priced lower, too! 


Econoline Station Bus — seats up to 8 with optional 
rear seats. Twice the interior room of the biggest 
wagons; priced below* most “‘compacts’’! 





: Pam - 
WEBER “TAB-ON" STENCILS can be inte- 
grated with any and every type of order proc: 
essing system. Forms and stencils can be 
prepared with customer's address simultane- 
ously on any typewriter or type of data proc- 
essing equipment. After typing, stencil is 
taken from form: placed on a Weber hand- 
printer for direct-to-carton addressing, or used 


with Weber label printing machines. 
Write for “TAB-ON" Stencil Bulletin 


WEBER LABEL PRINTING MACHINE prinis 
all kinds of labels—shipping, product identifi- 
cation, box end, etc. Printing head is inter- 
changeable—reproduces frorn either stencil 
or rubber mat. Produces 105 labels per min- 
ute—printed, cut to size and stacked—all in 
one automatic operation. Ends label buying 
and inventory headaches. 

Write for Model 80 Bulletin 





“FACSIMILE LABEL" STENCILS can be die- 
cut in a facsimile of your present shipping 
label with all standard information pre-cut. 
Type or write the shipping address, place the 
stencil on a Weber handprinter, and with just 
a touch the complete label including address 
is printed directly on the carton. It's water- 
proof, fadeproof, and can’t come off! 

Write for Facsimile Label System Bulletin 


Just type a stencil..¢ 


MAINWAY Daue company 


~~ 
~~ 


and "touch" your cartons &=, 
- oS 


Fastest, easiest way to address 
your multiple carton shipments 


Weber ‘“Touch-Stenciling’”’ replaces labels and 
stencils boards. It’s fast, neat and systematic 


Want a quick, easy way to address 
shipping cartons? Then try this new 
Weber ‘“Touch-Stenciling” system 
—means no more stencilboards, rub- 
ber stamps or label. typing. 


Shipping cartons, pre-printed with 
“Ship-To” label frames, are address- 
ed by simply printing the custom- 
ers name and address within the 
frames with a Web-O-Print hand 
duplicator. It prints from a stencil 
that you can type or handwrite. 
Just a “touch” on the carton leaves 
a clear, sharp, permanent print. 


With a smooth, one-hand motion 40 
to 50 cartons can be addressed in a 
minute. After the shipment is ad- 
dressed the stencil is thrown away, 
saving filing time and space. 


Weber stencils can be prepared as 
part of your order-invoice writing 
procedure to save time and elimi- 
nate shipping errors. They can be 
cut as a by-product of forms typing 
on manual or electric typewriters, 
automatic accounting machines and 
other modern office equipment. 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS SAVINGS STORY! 
Write today for new booklet—How to Save Time 
and Money with ‘Assembly Line’ Shipment Addressing. 


WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS, INC. 
Dept. 
Weber Industria! Park 
Mount Prospect, til. 


Weber 


MARKING SYSTEMS 


Sales and Service in 
all principal cities 


Company 
Iindividuval__ 


Send me your bulletin on “Assembly Line’ 
Addressing Systems. 


Position 
Address I Os. CT OT 
City 
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Convair 540 


Conversion 
with 
Napier Jet- 


Convair 540s undergoing modification with Napier Jet-Prop engines at AiResearch Aviation Service, the most 
experienced company in the modification of pressurized aircraft. 


AiResearch Aviation Service converts Convair 
340s and 440s into high performance airliners and 
executive aircraft with Napier Jet-Prop engines 
specifically designed for the Convair 540. 

With over-weather cruising speed of 326 mph and 
payload (range capacity of 60 passengers for 800 
miles or 10 executives transcontinental nonstop), the 
Napier Jet-Prop 540 provides a smoother ride at 
greatly reduced noise levels and improves economy 
of operation in airline or business transport. 

An AiResearch auxiliary gas turbine installation 
(optional equipment) makes the Convair 540 self- 
sufhcient on any landing strip. The on-board unit 
provides complete engine starting and all power for 
ground air conditioning and preflight checkout. 

Installation of the 3500 eshp Napier “Eland 504” 
Jet-Prop engines with four-bladed propellers includes 


structural modification to engine nacelies, new instru- 
mentation, and electronic and radio system motiifica- 
tion in minimum down time. 

Conversion of Convair 340s and 440s to Napier- 
powered Jet-Prop 540s is performed exclusively at 
AiResearch s.viation Service, the most experienced 
company in the modification of Convair 240s, 340s 
and 440s into executive aircraft and luxury airliners. 

Employing more than 600 of the most highly trained 
and experienced engineers, technicians and craftsmen 
in the industry, AiResearch performs all design, engi- 
neering, fabrication and installation work in one loca- 
tion to meet the conversion, modification, maintenance 
and overhaul requirements of any aircraft. 

Write, wire or telephone today for complete infor- 
mation regarding your Convair 540 conversion with 
Napier Jet-Prop engines. 


Customer confidence is our most highly regarded asset 


CORPORATION AiResearch Aviation Service Division 


international Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. V4 Telephone: ORegon 8-6161 
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A major technical breakthrough in data processing... 
A new LOW COST input machine that 


Captures Data at the Source an 


% 


Rec 


Here’s how easily the PRINTAPUNCH operates 


Insert the metal or plastic Dashaplate 
embossed with “man language” and 
code-punched with “machine language” 
Then insert blank tab card. Key in vari- 
able data on unique keyboard. Depress 
operation lever. Result? A tab card 
that’s imprinted in “man language” and punched in “machine language” with 
significant, variable and constant data, ready to be fed into any kind of elec- 
tronic data processing or 80 column punched card equipment 

The Dashew PRINTAPUNCH is the key to error-free, automatic data record- 
ing at the time transaction occurs. It's the first device that permits a practical, 
low cost method of source key punching. The PRINTAPUNCH is so low in cost, 
and so simple to operate, that even a small manufacturer or retailer can gather 
source data directly onto tab cards to take advantage of the economies and speed 
of electronic data processing through service bureau facilities. By the same 
token, the largest corporations can effect substantial economies by eliminating 
manual key punching, eliminating costly errors, and speeding up reports by 
eliminating key punching bottlenecks, and eliminating transcriptions 

No matter what your business is, find out now how the Dashew PRINTA- 
PUNCH can help resolve input data processing problems 














if you use Punch Cards, Computers, Bookkeeping machines, Service Bureau facili- 
ties, then you should read these systems ideas. GET THESE FREE BOOKLETS TODAY! 
Everyone interested in Data Processing should learn how the Dashew PRINTA- 
PUNCH automates source document preparation. See how this new develop- 
ment can be used with all data processing systems. Learn about its wide appli- 
cation in many different industries. Write for these booklets now! 


DASHEW BUSINESS MACHINES, INC. 


3655 Lenawee Avenue, Los Angeles 16, California 
Phone: UPton 0-5376 - Cable Address: Dashews 


Embossing, Imprinting and Addressing Machines for every purpose 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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} Man and Machi 
Language! 


... the first LOW COST input machine 
whose total selling price is equal to, or 
lower than, the monthly rental rates of 


other source data gathering equipment. 


The Dashew PRINTAPUNCH can be used wherever information 
is recorded—in these industries, among others: 


Banking ... Retailing ... Wholesaling ... Manufacturing... Min- 
ing .. . Agriculture ... Hospitals ... Government... Utilities . . . 
Libraries . .. Chemical Processing ... Breweries .. . Railroading 
... Trucking ... Packing ... Petroleum ... Automotive . . . Aero- 
nautics... Unions... Electronics... Missiles... Fraternal 
Organizations... Publishing ... Restaurants. 


For the following functions: Accounting... Purchasing... Pro- 
duction... Inventory... Shipping... Receiving... Sales... 
Credit... Payroll... Material Control... Movement of Mate- 
rial... Personnel ... Security ... Safety ... Quality Control... 
Tool Control, and other activities. 





Dashew Business Machines, inc., Dept. ORS 
3655 Lenawee Avenue 
Los Angeles 16, California 


Gentlemen : 
Please rush me free copies of your booklets on the 
PRINTAPUNCH 
—) We may have a possible application for this machine in 
our operations 
Name ____ 
Company Name _ 
Type of Business 
— Se a ee 
Zone ___ 
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A. H. ROBINS finds 
formula for fast growth 


In GIN IA 





A. H. Robins’ newest plant, built in 1953, has already had four 
additions and a fifth has just been completed . . . to give a total 
of over 200,000 sq. ft. For future expansion, Robins owns another 
290 acres around Richmond. 


In 1936, A. H. Robins Co., Inc. of Richmond, 

Virginia, had a staff of 6 people. Today, with 

more than 1,000 employees, the company 

turns out 650,000,000 tablets and capsules a 

year, plus enough elixirs to float a hospital 

H me ship! Ona basis of prescribed drugs, Robins 

Saat et EEE toot beac ee is now in the top ten in the pharmaceutical 
this fig Sateen’ Sina aaee 7 field. Operations are now world-wide, with 


this figure will be increased Many research men come 


from The Medical College of Virginia, The University of 7 ve . ‘ iC ; 
Piedede hee Uetenadiet ad tidkeeed aa sakes ie plants in Canada, England and Mexico, while 


Virginia colleges | Virginia’s ice-free ports serve overseas 
markets. 


Robins’ rapid expansion stems from 
wise management, vigorous research .. . and 
from the business climate of Virginia, where 
fair tax laws and a pro-industry attitude 
encourage fast, sound growth. Find out 
more about the growth potential in Virginia. 
In confidence, phone, wire or write . 


C. M. NICHOLSON, Jr., Commissioner 
se a 2r Division of Industrial Development and Planning 
: So es Virginia Dept. of Conservation 
{ hinal care and preci sion are ae in ee of and Economic Development 
ethical dr ws. Skilled Virginians maintain Robins . 
reputation for quality. E. Claiborne Robins, president Room 803-DR State Office Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 
aA ys “Wh it I'm proudest of are the folks who work Phone: Milton 4-4111, Ext. 2255 


for us 


You, too,can find these...and many Vi INIA. 
other great competitive advantages in RG f 
. a wonderful place , 
to play or work 
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Imaginative Thinking for Management 


oe a psychologist said that Einstein used 

only 12 per cent of his mental capacity, the in- 
ference being that most of us use from 2 to 5 per cent. 
Statistics like these are as unfair as they are annoying, 
because they defy verification and have belittling im- 
plications against which there is no defense. We are 
not primarily interested in the possibility that a genius 
such as Einstein used 12 per cent of his potential 
against 2 per cent, or whether Shakespeare had a writ- 
ing vocabulary of 25,000 words against our 10,000. 
The application of the information is what counts, not 
the inventory of talents or facts. 


What is far more significant is that the mind 1s the 
last and greatest frontier of human adventure. The 
key to the exploration and conquest of this vast un- 
charted area is the imagination. What the mind of man 
conceives, his hand achieves. Leonardo Da Vinci de- 
signed aircraft four centuries before the Wright Broth- 
ers broke the chains of gravity in the dunes of Kitty 
Hawk. It took the imagination of Jules Verne to incite 
the mental energies of John Holland to the creation of 
the submarine. In our day we have not only seen 
Aladdin and his lamp outshone, but also Prince Hussain 
and his flying carpet outflown. 

The human mind has a set of mysterious gear shifts 
which move up from the subconscious to reverie, and 
from reverie to pictures of ideas in action. The mind 
of the fiction writer conjures up plots, situations, and 
characters for a novel that reflects life. The imaginative 
mind of the business manager reviews or projects pic- 
tures of products, problems, and decisions that chal- 
lenge his creative instincts in handling people, improv- 
ing methods, and cutting costs. 


There are ruts in the mind, and it is easier to slip 
into them than to make fresh paths with mental 
effort. Yet today we cannot survive without new 


MAY 196! 


approaches to old problems. Original thinking is hard 
work, yet it keeps the edge of imagination sharp, and 
the endless mirrors of the mind clear and bright. The 
lively imagination is a testing device for opinion, tra- 
dition, and fact, and it holds up statements, opinions, 
and statistics for careful appraisal, not routine accept- 
ance. The imagination is the enemy of cynicism be- 
cause the eye of the cynic is often dulled by suspicion 
which he calls fact, but the lively mind is never a sponge 
for the obvious or superficial. 


The managerial mind must submit to orderly thought, 
and there are readily accessible files for reference in the 
narrow room of the brain which receives instantane- 
ously what is seen and heard. But that is often a long 
way from the eaves and nooks where wisdom waits 
forasummons. The manager of a business must think 
for his staff, for customers, and for the public he serves. 
He must assume the duties of industrial relations and 
public relations. In his concepts, he must arouse in the 
mind of his employees and customers the picture he 
himself sees of a product or a service, just as an archi- 
tect looking at brick, siding, and wire must summon 
up the image of a house instead of a heap of materials. 


There is lots of room for adventure in the mind. For 
a man or woman with a sense of curiosity and the 
spirit of personal enterprise, it is never a lonely place. 
Businesses are often successful to the degree in which 
the imagination is activated, utilized, and disciplined. 
Thinking is more than a sense of personal identity. It 
is the realization of self as a dynamic factor in life and 
in its purposes. Every successful man in business and 
professional life always lives in a world much greater 
than his office, home, and club. Those are just the 
springboards to the extra-sensory world of the imagi- 
nation, where each man determines his own boundaries 
of action. 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL Robert Kennedy says he has launched a 
nationwide search for more price-rigging conspiracies in industry. 


PRICE FIXING: 
What’s the Answer? 


Speaking in strictest confidence, America’s 


corporate leaders give their views on a 


crucial problem that touches every businessman today. 


FODAY American business abrupt- 
ly finds itself faced with the awesome 
possibility of Government price-fix- 
ing investigations broadening into 
such diverse industries as cement and 
milk, chemicals and baked goods, 
metals and paper cups. No less than 
40 grand juries across the U.S. are 
looking into other possible violations. 
More than 100 preliminary investiga- 
tions are underway. And scarcely a 
Gay goes by without scare headlines 
screaming fresh allegations by author- 
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ities in Washington, union officials, or 
consumer vigilantes. 

Disturbing as these charges are to 
the average citizen, no one group of 
Americans has been more deeply 
bothered by them than the chief exec- 
utives of the nation’s largest corpora- 
tions. To the nearly 200 business 
leaders of the DUN’s REVIEW Pres- 
idents’ Panel, many of whom head 
corporations with sales volume of 
over $1 billion a year, the wholesale 
charges of large-scale and widespread 


pricing conspiracies portend trouble 
for all of U.S. business. 

What’s more, they feel that it is 
trouble of a particularly virulent type. 
Most bu. iness leaders cannot help but 
feel that those headlines may stain all 
of business, and leave their black 
mark on even the most blameless cor- 
poration and the most upright execu- 
tive. 

For the ethics of all of American 
industry suddenly came under suspi- 
cion on that gloomy day last Decem- 
ber when 29 leading electrical com- 
panies and 45 executives were con- 
victed of violating the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. In the public mind were 
left such disturbing images as corpo- 
rate conspirators huddling together in 
“Dirty Helen’s Bar” in Milwaukee, 
and once-respected executives work- 
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ing as 20-cent-a-day clerks behind 
the weather-beaten walls and gray- 
barred windows of Pennsylvania’s 
gloomy Montgomery County prison. 


The Panel's view 


But beyond the smudge which 
headlines rubbed across the image of 
Big Business, beyond the explosive 
threat of union and consumer outcry 
based more on fancied injury than 
fact, the top leaders of American 
business see the sobering reminder of 
the heavy responsibilities that they 
bear in today’s complex world. 

That responsibility, moreover, is 


most dogged competition. Account- 
able to the world at large, however, 
they must also uphold the free-enter- 
prise ideal which is the base to our 
society. Too, they must display so 
rigorous an adherence to ethical con- 
duct that, like Caesar’s wife, they are 
above suspicion. 

At the same time, of course, these 
businessmen believe firmly in rigor- 
ous adherence to ethics and law. 


Notes the chief officer of one large 
Texas corporation: “The propriety or 
justice of the law is not the question. 
Laws were passed to be enforced. 
They should be enforced, even if it 


Verdict by Top Management 


With the relationship of American business to price-fixing now a 
national issue, here is how the typical Panel president feels about 
the vital issues behind the headlines: 


Do you think the present restrictions on price-fixing 
in the antitrust law are in need of revision? 


How do you feel about the sentences handed down in 
electrical industry cases? 


the recent 
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Do you think the conpany punishments imposed on ime 


plicated executives were too severe? 


Could executives in your own company enter into 


price-fixing 


one which can place the executive 
squarely on the horns of a moral di- 
lemma of formidable proportions. 
“You're damned if you price fix,” 
notes one harried member of the 
Panel, “and you're damned if you 
don’t. How did we get into this jam? 
How do we get out of it?” 

That anguished cry has_ been 
echoed by most of the top leaders of 
American industry. In short, they are 
asking themselves, just what can 
American business do about price fix- 
ing? What’s the answer? 

It is far too complex a question to 
be quickly and glibly answered. Ac- 
countable to customers, stockholders, 
and employees, the hard-headed busi- 
nessmen of the Panel note that they 
must run efficient organizations which 
can hold their own against even the 
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conspiracies without your knowledge? 


hurts—the motives of violators not- 
withstanding.” 

Still other businessmen feel that, 
aside from the moral implications of 
the question, the average executive 
should simply know better. “Anybody 
with the slightest bit of intelligence,” 
flatly states one Panelist, “knows what 
the penalty for rigging prices is. Pad- 
dling upstream against this fact 1s 
sheer stupidity.” 

As many Panelists point out, how- 
ever, there is a very real question as 
to the justice of the antitrust laws and 
their price-fixing restrictions. The 
Panelist who asks if 1890 legislation 
is really adequate for 1961 voices a 
grievance that many echo. There is, 
though, considerable doubt that the 
situation can be rectified without a 
complete overhaul of the tortuous stat- 


utes on an industry-by-industry basis. 

Even chief executives who feel the 
antitrust laws are fundamentally 
sound agree that they are also filled 
with ambiguities and inconsistencies. 
‘They are a maze of complications,” 
says the head of a giant industrial con- 
cern. “To conform to all the interpre- 
tations of the Sherman Act, the Clay- 
ton Act, and the Robinson-Patman 
Act is virtually impossible. The ‘little 
guy, moreover, is rarely penalized. 
And what about the buyers who use 
their economic power to force dis- 
crimination?” 

Equally unjust, charge the leaders 
of U.S. industry, is labor’s immunity 
from antitrust action. It takes consid- 
erable “mental gymnastics,” one chief 
executive notes, to allow the unions 
and farm cooperatives to enjoy privi- 
leges which are harshly denied to in- 
dustry. Adds another president who 
castigates the guilty companies and 
officials, ‘““My only regret is that this 
is such a sweet morsel under the 
tongues of Hoffa, Reuther, and others 
like them.” 

Partially for that reason, many 
Panelists felt that the company pun- 
ishments dealt out to the offenders 
were unduly harsh. “I would have 
backed up my men,” says one firmly. 
“Company punishment is clearly un- 
called for.” But the president of 
one large Eastern manufacturing 
company feels exactly the opposite, 
“In the absence of extenuating cir- 
cumstances,” he says, “deliberate vio- 
lations of the law and company policy 
can only call for discharge from em- 
ployment.” 

The men on the Panel are also aware 
that a chief executive cannot really 
know every detail of his company’s 
operations. “‘In a large company,” de- 
clares one president, “it is simply im- 
possible to watch every detail.” 

Nearly half the presidents agree. As 
they see it, short-lived conspiracies to 
fix prices or carve markets could exist 
in any corporate house despite top- 
level vigilance. 

No surety against sin 

The president of a large building 
materials company points out still an- 
other difficulty. “Can a corporation 
prevent sin?” he asks. He answers his 
own question by declaring, “If they 
choose, executives can perpetrate all 
types of evil, no matter what’s on the 
book.” 

But the vast majority of Panel 
members doubts that any executive 
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could perpetrate very much evil for a 
very long time, and an overwhelming 
75 per cent agree that a corporation 
determined to prevent its executives 
from breaking the antitrust laws can 
do so. “A two-fisted board of direc- 
tors can keep such things under con- 
trol,” says the president of a giant 
engineering company. His is the pre- 
vailing view. 


Cautious confidence 

The leaders of the country’s biggest 
companies, in other words, aren't say- 
ing “It can’t happen here.” They 
merely believe in taking steps to see 
that it won't. Most of them express 
complete confidence in the integrity of 
their subordinates. Nevertheless, in 
the light of the Philadelphia convic- 
tions and the Justice Department's 
new fervor, they are today embark- 
ing on a campaign to make the line 
between reasonable business practice 
and illegal action crystal clear to their 
employees. 

Both Westinghouse and GE, the 
two companies that were hit hardest 
by the Philadelphia trial, have taken 
vigorous steps to prevent a recurrence 
of antitrust violations. Westinghouse 
has established an antitrust division 
within its corporate structure. At GE 

which since 1948 has had some 36 
antitrust cases brought against it—the 
teaching of business ethics is coming 
under complete review at the com- 
pany s Advanced Business Courses 
Service 

Even corporations against which 
charges are not even whispered today 
are checking to see that company poli- 
cy is completely understood by every 
member of the corporate family. “Our 
employees know that progress or prof- 
it without integrity is definitely not 
our policy,” asserts one Panelist. He 
idds, “Just to make sure they don’t 
forget, we are instituting a course on 
our policies in this area for all mem- 
bers of management.” 

For, whatever their views on the 
price-fixing American in- 
dustry solidly endorses the fundamen- 
tal concept of price competition. “The 
law of supply and demand,” states 
one Panelist, “cannot be repealed. 
“Price competition is essential to the 
continuing success of private free en- 
terprise.”” Adds the president of a 
mammoth manufacturing company: 
“Abolition of price competition would 
abolish competition itself, and lead us 
a long way toward a planned econ- 
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scandals. 


IN HIS SENTENCING remarks, Judge 
J. Cullen Ganey lashed the “system.” 


Yet other aspects of pricing are to- 
day under review—by the public as 
well as by industry itself and various 


branches of the Government. When 
Senator Kefauver investigated the 
pharmaceutical industry a couple of 
years ago, he mercilessly publicized 
the fact that drug companies frequent- 
ly charged more in the U.S. He hinted 
broadly that American drug com- 
panies were “fixing” domestic prices 
at unrealistically high levels, without 
regard for the natural pressures of 
supply and demand. 

To Panel presidents, who by a four- 


to-one vote reject such criticism as 
unjustified, this is a one-dimensional 
view. As one of them notes, for in- 
stance, U.S. steel mills are producing 
at substantially under capacity and - 
many American steelworkers are un- 
employed. “If we could export steel 
at less than our domestic prices, com- 
pete with low-labor-cost producers 
in foreign markets and still show a 
profit,” he theorizes, “I feel we would 
be subject to criticism if we refused 
to do it.” 

Clearly, though, the business com- 
munity must take on a massive job of 
educating the public to its problems. 
Yet even as it ponders those prob- 
lems, it must brace itself for new 
challenges. The White House an- 
nounced in March that all identical 
bids, submitted to the Defense De- 
partment will be published, even when 
no evidence of conspiracy exists. 
In mid-April, the electrical case 
drew more headlines when the Senate 
antitrust subcommittee launched its 
own widely publicized investigation. 
Washington’s call for more “public 
awareness” has produced a flood of 
letters calling attention to the prices 
of such items as light bulbs and gaso- 
line. And the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has made it known that it looks 
with a jaundiced eye on such common 
marketing practices as following the 
price leader and absorbing freight 
costs for distant customers. 


At stake: free enterprise 


What course can U.S. business 
take? A rigorous self-examination is 
obviously in order. No matter how 
flagrant the abuses of union officials 
and politicians, nobody is more force- 
ful than the DuN’s REvIEW Panel in 
pointing out that the wrongdoing of 
others will not serve as an excuse. 

Beyond that, as the nation’s indus- 
trial leaders make clear, there must be 
a new commitment to the basic ideals 
of free enterprise. “We cannot con- 
done actions which violate the very 
principles of our economic system,” 
affirms the president of one of the 
biggest U.S. manufacturing con- 
cerns. “Frustration in the face of 
complex business conditions, the de- 
sire to conform to accepted practice, 
the fear of ‘losing out’—these are un- 
derstandable human reactions to a 
competitive situation. But it is in the 
marketplace that the vitality of our 
economy is tested—and the test, if it 
is to be valid at all, must be met head 
on.” —JACK J. FRIEDMAN 
ind 
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ALUMINUM’S 


FROM 1946 ON, no industry had 
more glittering prospects than alumi- 
num. Year after year, new production 
records went by the boards as the 
overworked potlines struggled to keep 
abreast of demand. Small, family- 
owned Reynolds Metals Co. swiftly 
mushroomed into the nation’s 9lst 
largest company. Despite a drop in 
its share of the market, the Alumi- 
num Co. of America nearly tripled 
its sales in just ten blistering years. 
And Henry Kaiser, unable to bring 
out a new family car, had no trouble 
at all in making room for another 
giant company in the fast-growing 
aluminum industry. 

But then, the glitter began to wear 
off. By the end of last year the alumi- 
num-makers were sitting on an excess 
capacity of 700,000 tons, equal to 
their total annual output as recently 
as 1950. Competing materials were 
fighting hard to regain the markets 
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Time of Trial 


With wide-open markets a thing of the past, 


the aluminum-makers must battle competitors who 


now are wielding formidable weapons of their own. 


aluminum had taken from them. Few 
new ones were left to tap. And now, 
despite their low level of business, the 
aluminum-makers must ante up an 
automatic direct wage boost of up to 
12¢ an hour in just two months. 
Adding to the problem are alumi- 
num’s over-sized inventories. Recent- 
ly, inventories of primary metal stood 
at a record-high 291,000 tons—still 
another reason why the makers can 
not meet rising wages by boosting 
prices above their present low 26 
cents a pound. 
“We've got,’ 


> 


says Donald “Dusty” 


Rhoades, the president of Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical, “to get more 
people to use more aluminum. Con- 
tinuing to develop new markets is our 
only solution.” 

That challenge, as Rhoades would 
be the first to admit, is a huge one. 
With steel, copper and wood all out 
to regain their lost markets, alumi- 
num will not find it easy to increase 
its sales. 

One way, naturally, is for alumi- 
num to tighten its grip on markets it 
already has. Take building, which ac- 
counts for a walloping 23% of all 
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aluminum sales. Even though the 
housing starts were down by 18% 
last year, the sales-conscious alumi- 
num men boosted their own siding 
sales by no less than 33%. The meth- 
od: persuading more home-owners to 
increase the value of their old dwell- 
ings by encasing them in aluminum 
siding. 

Now, they are going after still big- 
ger game. Alcoa's President Frank A. 
Magee, for example, is helping to 
back two huge, skyscraper develop- 
ments. By putting up part of the 
capita! for the project, Alcoa ob- 
tained both a captive market and a 
natural “show case” for aluminum 
curtain walls, windows, partitions, 
electrical conduits, and every other 
place the white metal can fit. 


Here, there, and everywhere 


Reynolds, for its part, is hitting for 
the huge urban renewal market, 
where large tracts are being redevel- 
oped under Title I contracts. Kaiser, 
similarly, has bought the Kawneer 
Co., a big fabricator of aluminum 
curtain wall, and may buy a siding 
fabricator which will enable it to 
make direct sales to the consumer. 

The aluminum-makers are not 
stopping there. Notes Reynolds’ Pres- 
ident Richard Reynolds, Jr.: “In 
architectural and building products, 
our largest market, we have new ones 
coming which we are almost—but not 
quite—ready to talk about.” 

Another target: the car-makers of 
Detroit. ““These days,” sighs one steel 
engineer, “there are more aluminum 
development engineers in_ Detroit 
alone than our whole industry em- 
ploys in total.” 

[he lure is obvious. The 1961 car 


held an average of 63 pounds of alu- 
minum, an increase of no less than 
15% over the 1960 models. Much of 
that was for motors, it is true, but the 
industry is pushing aluminum into 
such other car parts as bumpers, 
wheels, radiators, and rear-axle hous- 
ings. 

For all aluminum’s success in the 
Motor City, though, Detroit does 
point up one of the prime differences 
from the lush days of the 1940s and 
1950s. No longer can aluminum just 
ride roughshod over the opposition. 
Ford, for one, still uses the iron en- 
gine block in all its cars. As one of its 
engineers points out, car-buyers do 
not clamor for aluminum blocks so 
Ford sees no reason to offer them a 
higher-priced engine. 

Despite such setbacks, the alumi- 
num-makers intend to keep up their 
campaign to put America on wheels 
of aluminum as well. “By 1965,” 
predicts Robert B. McKee, Alcoa’s 
vice-president for sales, “the average 
car will require at least 115 pounds 
of aluminum, and by 1970, 300 
pounds per car will not be extraordi- 
nary.” 

In the railroad field, moreover, the 
aluminum men hope to retain their 
golden touch by once again working 
at their specialty: teaching the cus- 
tomer how to use (and want) their 
output. Aluminum representatives are 
scouring the nation’s car shops to 
show railroadmen how to weld alu- 
minum. Right now, of course, few 
railroads are in any financial condi- 
tion to build or buy aluminum cars. 
But in time, as the aluminum indus- 
try sees it, they will be a prime mar- 
ket to use the white metal in sidings, 
floors, doors, and cross-members. 





REYNOLDS ALUMINUM’S Richard Reynolds and Kaiser's “Dusty” 
Rhoades count on a tested strategy to keep their companies’ sales rising. 
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New Processes 
on the Way? 


Are present aluminum plants be- 
coming obsolete? Olin Mathie- 
son has just announced a new 
laboratory scale method for ex- 
tracting aluminum from com- 
mon clay. Aluminium, Ltd., in 
Canada and Pechiney-Ugine in 
France are both operating pilot 
plants in which bauxite is con- 
verted directly into ingot—elim- 
inating the costly alumina stage. 
The big catch: present plants 
can’t be converted to these pro- 
cesses, even if they should be 
perfected, and the industry is 
in no mood to expand. “For low 
costs,” observes Aluminium 
Ltd’s., president Nathanael V. 
Davis, “it’s hard to beat a fully 
depreciated older facility, es- 
pecially if it has been modern- 
ized.” 











Teaching, of course, has always 
been the one factor that distinguished 
aluminum from many of its competi- 
tors. To see how successful it often is, 
consider Reynolds’ now-famed inno- 
vation of the aluminum juice can. 
When the major can companies 
showed little interest in the material, 
Reynolds opened up its own center in 
Florida, where orange juice canners 
could actually see aluminum cans 
being made and rolling off the pro- 
duction line. Reynolds then encour- 
aged Minute Maid to install its own 
aluminum can line, even went so far 
as to offer it light-gauge aluminum at 
a material cost 85 cents per thousand 
less than regular tin plate. Added to 
that, Reynolds was able to show that 
the aluminum cans were an average 
$1.47 per thousand cheaper to ship. 

The results, of course, have made 
business history. “We expect about 
60 million pounds of aluminum to be 
consumed in can manufacture this 
year,’ says Richard Reynolds. 
“About 60% of the frozen juice con- 
centrate produced in Florida already 
is going into aluminum cans, and two 
breweries now are marketing 7-ounce 
aluminum beer cans.” Adds he: “We 
anticipate substantial use of shallow- 
drawn aluminum cans for tuna, sar- 
dines, crabmeat, and specialty meat 
products.” 

Those are not the only break- 
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throughs that the aluminum-makers 
are striving for in the booming con- 
tainer business. Among other things, 
the industry is counting on a new 
pressurized container for dispensing 
draught beer from the home refrig- 
erator, and a new aluminum case and 
bottle carrier for soft drinks, as well 
as a foil carton that keeps beer cold 
for several hours after it is taken off 
the ice. “We are already seeing indi- 
cations,” notes Reynolds, “that our 
development programs are closing the 
gap between sales and production 
capacity.” 

But there are roadblocks in the 
container field, just as there are in 
Detroit. The steel industry is fighting 
back aluminum’s invasion with a 
thinner tinplate. This could prove 
tough competition indeed. Since tin- 
plate is one of steel’s most profitable 
products, the nation’s steel mills 
could go a long way in lowering 
prices to battle aluminum. 

So containers by no means will be 
an easy victory for aluminum. “Each 
application in packaging,” admits 
Milton Herzog, Olin Mathieson’s top 
aluminum man, “has to be studied 
carefully. I’m sure that aluminum will 
replace tinplate in certain areas of can- 
ning, but not all. | don’t expect every 
peach can to be made of aluminum.” 

Still another field where aluminum 
has a hard fight still ahead is the ap- 
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pliance and utensil market, now ac- 
counting for 13% of all sales of the 
white metal. Here, aluminum faces a 
formidable competitor in plastics. 

For one thing, most plastics need 
only be heated to 400° F to be ex- 
truded, but aluminum must go to 
800° F—a more expensive process. 
For another thing, color in plastics is 
an integral part of the material, but 
aluminum has to be anodized. 

Can the aluminum-men, faced with 
such formidable competition, hope to 
cut down on their inventories and 
use more of the $1-billion-odd of ca- 
pacity now lying idly by? Cutting 
down on inventories, they admit, isn’t 
easy. For one thing, it is no simple 
matter to shut off the flow of alumi- 
num which has been coming from the 
potlines. First of all, power repre- 
sents no less than 15% to 20% of 
the final cost of the metal, and since 
many of the companies are operating 
under long-term contracts with the 
power companies, they have to make 
subdstantia! payments even if they use 
none. 

Aluminum does have, though, one 
big advantage. Traditionally, it is one 
of the first industries to feel the end 
of a recession. In the past, in fact, 
the industry has returned inventories 
to normal in just one quarter's time. 

In the meantime, there are always 
foreign markets to keep the industry 


financially strong. And, though the 
American market is far from satu- 
rated, the industry is now looking 
hard overseas where consumption 
comes nowhere near the American 
average. Right now, for example, fif- 
teen executives of Reynolds Interna- 
tional are touring the Far East seek- 
ing new investment opportunities. 

Similarly, Kaiser has bought 50% 
of Comalco, Ltd., in Australia, where 
Aluminium, Ltd., now dominates the 
market with metal shipped 11,000 
miles from Kitimat. Aluminium’s re- 
action? “We don’t intend to stand 
immobilized,” says youthful Nathan- 
ael V. Davis, the president of Alu- 
minium, Ltd., “while our Australian 
markets are gobbled up.” 

In their moves abroad, it should 
be noted, the aluminum-makers are 
relying on two radically different ap- 
proaches. First is the plant mostly 
financed by the foreign country itself. 
Though these tend to be high-cost, 
the industry participates in them be- 
cause all the metal is consumed lo- 
cally and prices can be held steady. 
Kaiser is in this type of operation in 
India, with 26% of Hindustan Alu- 
minum. 

Comalco is an example of the other 
type of venture. It is a low-cost oper- 
ation designed to supply world mar- 
kets as well as Australia and New 
Zealand. 


The mixture as before 

What about the future in general, 
both abroad and in the U.S.? In the 
past, aluminum leaders point out, 
products cost more to make out of 
aluminum than the metal or wood it 
displaced. But subsequent advantages 
—-such as low maintenance—made it 
more attractive and profitable. As one 
top Alcoa executive puts it, “Our in- 
dustry has never had an easy time 
gaining at the expense of the chief 
competing materials. Take steel, for 
instance—it’s hard to displace a metal 
with such a price advantage and long- 
established position. Yet we were 
able to gain in the past by going out 
and demonstrating aluminum’s su- 
periority.” 

Aluminum leaders hope to con- 
tinue doing this in the future. Asked 
if the industry will ever again be as 
profitable as it was in the middle 
‘50s, Kaiser's “Dusty” Rhoades takes 
a glowing cigarette stub out of his 
mouth, jams it decisively into an ash 
tray, and says, “Absolutely!” 

—MELVIN MANDELL 
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Those Mysterious 


They hire no salesmen and 
run few advertisements, but 
the no load funds are 
drawing cost-conscious 


executive investors. 


No Load F'unds 


HOW DO YOU SELL a good prod- 
uct if you don't have enough money 
to promote it? That is the problem 
facing the managers of the so-called 
no load mutual funds. 

Offering a service that is almost 
identical with that of ordinary mutual 
funds, the no load funds have one 
big added advantage. They do not 
charge the usual 8% sales commis- 
sion. The investor in a no load fund 
gets all the usual mutual fund bene- 
fits: 

@ broad diversification of risk spread 
over a list of 50 or more securities 

@ professional management 

@ strict compliance with the rigid 
standards of the Federal Investment 
Company Act of 1940 

@ the privilege of cashing in shares 
at any time for their current net asset 
value, less a possible small charge. 


But, in addition, the no load fund 
saves the investor the 8% bite that 
loading charges (i1.e., sales commis- 
sions) take out of his capital when he 
makes an ordinary mutual fund pur- 
chase. For the executive who is 
struggling to build an estate in the 
face of the crushingly heavy income- 
tax rates of today, this 8% savings 1s 
no small consideration. 

And yet the 20 or so no load funds 
have had only a fraction of the suc- 
cess which their rivals who charge 
sales commissions have enjoyed. As 
of last year, the no load funds had 
combined assets of about $350 mil- 
lion—barely 2% of the $17.5 billion 
that the U.S. public had invested in 
investment company shares. Biggest 
of all the no load funds, Boston’s 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund re- 
cently counted net assets of $85 mil- 
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lion and some 6,000 shareholders. 
By contrast, the biggest ordinary mu- 
tual fund, Minneapolis’ Investors 
Mutual counted 317,000 sharehold- 
ers accounts, assets of $1.5 billion. 


The reason why 


The reason why can be pretty well 
summed up in one word: promotion. 
Last year the 200-plus load-charging 
mutual funds took in close to $100 
million in sales commissions. This 
paid for a good deal of advertising. 
It financed the printing of millions of 
persuasive brochures, and paid the 
commissions of thousands of tele- 
phone and door-to-door salesmen. It 
provided the wherewithal for the 
funds’ sponsors to reward brokerage 
houses and their customers men for 
pushing mutual funds. 

Without a sales markup, the no 
load funds were in no position to 
finance any big sales drives. “We de- 
pend,” explains Harold Dorfman, as- 
sistant treasurer of de Vegh & Co., 
New York, “to a large extent on 
word-of-mouth from satisfied stock- 
holders for new business—although a 
lot of it also comes from advertising.” 

Helpful as that may be, it is no 
substitute for the kind of salesman- 
ship that has made ordinary mutual 
funds one of the recent success stories 
of U.S. business. It means that the 
investor has to seek out the no load 
funds on his own. He cannot expect 
the services of a salesman. 

Nevertheless, a steadily growing 
number of businessmen and execu- 
tives have been seeking out these no 
load funds. One of the more success- 
ful, Baltimore’s T. Rowe Price 
Growth Stock Fund, had its best sales 
year in history during 1960. Its total 
assets climbed from $28.5 million to 
$39.9 million, and its shareholder 
ranks swelled from around 2,500 to 
more than 4,000. New York’s little 
Johnston Mutual Fund reported an 
increase of nearly 50% in net assets 
(to $16.8 million) and better than a 
50% rise in the number of its share- 
owners (to 4,513). 

These results were the more re- 
markable in that 1960 was not an 
especially good year for mutual 
funds. As a group, their sales last 
year were about 8% behind the year 
before. 

What are these no load funds? 
How can they afford to sell at asset 
value a product for which their rivals 
charge a sales commission? 

The answer to these questions lies 
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in the economics of the investment 
management business. The simple 
fact is that selling mutual funds is an 
expensive proposition. It is no secret 
that the sponsors of many leading 
funds make little or no money on the 
sales commission, in industry jargon, 
“loading charges.”’ They tend to plow 
what they do earn back into more 
sales promotion. One fast-growing 
fund, in fact, pays the full 8% “load” 
to the salesmen. The fund managers 
themselves absorb the cost of sales 
literature, advertising, and supervi- 
sion. 

What, then, attracts so many peo- 
ple to the business of running mutual 
funds? Probably the biggest single 
money-making feature of a mutual 
fund is the management fee. This is 
a regular, continuing charge to fund 
shareowners, over and above the ini- 
tial sales commission. On the average, 
most funds charge 2 of 1% annual- 
ly for management services, which 
works out to 50¢ a year for every 





The Lure of the No Loads 
realy make? A $1,000 investment in a no load fund 


How great a difference 


ference does 8% 
and in a load-charging fund shows 
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...if the asset value of both funds doubles 


$2,000 








$100 of assets the fund accumulates. 

Those fees can be lucrative. For a 
$50 million fund they will run around 
$250,000 a year. For a $200 million 
fund they will amount to $1 million 
annually. Investors Diversified Serv- 
ices, biggest of the mutual fund 
managers, earned better than $10 
million last year in management fees. 

The no load mutuals also charge 
management fees. This is where they 
make their money. Once they can 
attract a stockholder and keep him, 





they have a regular source of income. 
Many of the no load funds are man- 
aged by regular professional invest- 
ment counselling firms, which have 
to maintain research and office staffs 
anyway. Operating a no load fund 
may increase their expenses only 
marginally. For example, the biggest 
operator in the no load field is Scud- 
der, Stevens & Clark, a large and re- 
spected Boston investment counsel- 
ling firm. Its mutual funds are a side- 
line. The same is true of Boston’s 
Loomis, Sayles, Chicago’s Stein Roe 
& Farnham, New York’s deVegh & 
Co. and Baltimore’s T. Rowe Price & 
Associates. 

Sheer income aside, there are other 
advantages for investment counselling 
firms in operating a mutual fund. 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark, for exam- 
ple, tends to put relatively small pros- 
pects into one of its funds rather than 
into an individual investment ad- 
visory account. “When a good cus- 
tomer comes and asks us to manage 









great an effect it can have... 


... If the asset value of both funds triples 





Ty 


his maiden aunt Sara’s little bit of 
capital, we put her into our fund,” 
says another no load fund executive. 
“That way we keep the old customer 
happy and avoid taking on an ac- 
count too small to handle profitably 
on its own.” 

Having a mutual fund is also a 
kind of advertising for investment 
counsel firms. Their shares are quot- 
ed in newspaper financial pages, and 
thus their firm’s name gets daily men- 
tion. If they chalk up an impressive 
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NO LOAD FUNDS are a solid sideline to investment counselling for Loomis, 
Sayles’ Maurice T. Freeman and Scudder, Stevens & Clark’s James N. White. 





record, they're likely to get further 
good publicity from favorable men- 
tions in the tabulations run by finan- 
cial publications. 


Just a baby? 


All in all, then, there is nothing 
mysterious about the no load funds’ 
motives. They are not in business for 
their health. They want to grow. They 
want to earn management fees and 
to enhance their reputations. They 
feel, however, that in the long run 
they will do better by avoiding ex- 
pensive selling methods and passing 
the savings on to their customers. 
“Remember,” says a_ well-known 
Wall Streeter who runs an important 
no load fund, “the mutual fund busi- 
ness 1s a baby. The last chapter hasn't 
been written. When it is, I wouldn't 
be surprised if the no load funds loom 
an awful lot bigger in the financial 
world than they do today.” 

That, of course, only time will tell. 
So far, these funds have appealed 
mainly to relatively sophisticated ex- 
ecutives and businessmen. For one 
thing, it’s not quite so easy to buy 
them. Most would-be purchasers 
can't expect much help from their 
stockbrokers. Brokers are in business 
to earn commissions, and they are not 
likely to make any commissions from 
selling shares in a no load fund. In 
most cases, the potential buyer must 
write (or telephone) directly to the 
fund. He will then be sent a prospec- 
tus and the latest quarterly reports, 
together with a purchase form if the 
fund is eligible to sell in his state. The 
buyer then sends along his check and 
the funds’ managers issue the shares 
to him. 

There are other 


several minor 
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drawbacks. For one thing, the annual 
expense ratio is likely to be slightly 
higher for no load funds, because the 
funds tend to be smaller. Investors 
interested in accumulation or periodic 
investment plans may find that the 
no load fund demands a higher mini- 
mum payment. This is usually from 
$50 to $125, as against the usual $25 
minimum accepted by load-charging 
funds. 


The redemption charge 


Still another charge may arise when 


the investor wants to cash in his 
shares. Several of the funds, such as 
the deVegh Growth Stock Fund and 
the T. Rowe Price Growth Stock 
Fund, do charge a small, 1% redemp- 
tion fee. This is not universal, how- 
ever, and a fund such as the Stein 
Roe & Farnham Growth Fund charges 
the 1% only fthe investor has held 
the fund’s shares for less than a year. 

At first glance, of course, this ap- 
pears to be a high charge, particularly 
because most of the load-charging 
funds do not require the investor to 
pay such a fee. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that 1% is a small 
figure compared to the over-all 8% 
of the other funds. Too, it is an ex- 
tremely low fee in comparison to, say, 
the commission charges leveled on the 
investor buying or selling common 
stocks. 

Shares in the no loads are, of 
course, as readily and easily convert- 
ible into cash as ordinary common 
stocks or the shares of the load- 
charging funds. The customer simply 
writes to the fund, notes that he wants 
to cash in his shares, and then re- 
ceives the underlying net asset value 
of those shares. These are quoied 


daily in many large newspapers, with 
the metropolitan newspapers even go- 
ing so far as to run special daily col- 
umns listing the asset values of both 
the larger load-charging funds and 
their smaller brothers. 

All in all, are the no loads worth 
the extra trouble and the minor draw- 
backs involved? The answer must be 
the same as for anything else. In busi- 
ness, buying on price alone is not 
sound economy. Capital is much too 
hard to come by to risk entrusting 
it to the cheapest management. But 
where the no load fund has as good 
or better a record than a comparable 
load-charging fund, there are obvious 
advantages. The load-charging fund 
has to produce an 8% capital gain 
before the investor breaks even, but 
the no load fund investor is money 
ahead with the very first increase in 
the capita! value of the shares he has 
bought. 

Then, too, as no load men like to 
point out, the sales commission re- 
sults in a perpetual limitation on re- 
sults. A simple example of a $1,000 
investment will illustrate how this 
works. If both funds double in asset 
value, the no load shares are worth 
$2,000. But the $1,000 put into a 
fund with an 8% loading charge is 
worth only $1,840. If the shares treble 
in value, the no load fund investment 
is worth $3,000; the load-charging 
fund investment has appreciated only 
to $2,760. 

Before committing his precious 
capital, the wise executive will care- 
fully consider all the facts. The size 
of the sales commission is important, 
but it is not all-important. There are 
many other points to be looked into. 

The wise investor will collect pros- 
pectuses and reports from a number 
of funds. He will compare their rec- 
ords in some such manual as Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co.’s excellent /nvest- 
ment Companies (which is published 
annually and available in most pub- 
lic libraries, banks, and brokerage 
houses). Only then will he make his 
choice. But, on the obvious arithmetic 
of the situation, he would do well to 
consider the no load funds. 


Editor’s Note: More facts about this 
little-known form of mutual fund in- 
vestment will appear in a second arti- 
cle, describing the leading no load 
funds, their investment objectives, 
and their records to date, which will 
be published in the June issue of 
DUN’S REVIEW. 
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ALL OVER THE U:S., American 
executives in a specialized line of busi- 
ness are hard-pressed to keep up with 
a rash of radically new outlets for 
their products. In supermarkets, 
$985 electric chord organs sudden- 
ly appear on sale between loaves of 
bread and cans of paints. Paperback 
book stores spring up in Manhattan 
subways, and on drug store shelves 
paint-it-yourself kits now vie for the 
customer’s dollar with aspirin, sulfa, 
and toothpaste. 

All over the U.S., in fact, more and 
more Americans are spending top 
dollars to go highbrow. For the mak- 
ers of a raft of products ranging from 
art supplies to xylophones, this scram- 
ble for culture has brought a veritable 


There’s a whole new world of sales for companies 


that cash in on Americans’ urge for self-expression. 


The Booming Market 
in Mass Culture 


bonanza. And for still other com- 
panies, this burgeoning new market— 
which often can be entered on a shoe- 
string—spells business opportunity. 
This mass boom in culture, proba- 
bly the first of its kind in history, gets 
its impetus from sources that reach 
even into the White House. Harry 
Truman’s__ piano-playing, Dwight 
Eisenhower’s efforts with brush and 
easel, John F. Kennedy’s innovation 
of a live poet at his Inaugural may be 
more symptoms than causes of the 
trend. But few marketers—or pro- 
ducers of paint chemicals, printing 
presses, and hi-fi parts—doubt that 
they have given an extra zing to the 
jingle of cash registers in stores where 
the tools and trappings of culture are 


for sale, and eager buyers abound. 

What’s more, a share of this boom- 
ing market is a good deal easier to get 
than it may look. As just one exam- 
ple, look at the business of making 
long-play records, which has zoomed 
to $400 million a year in the twelve 
years since it got its start. 

Today, no fewer than 2,000 differ- 
ent labels compete in a market where 
55 companies do 85% of the volume. 
There’s little question, of course, that 
the field is a crowded one. But in a 
business where a $4.95 record may 
cost less than 10 cents to press, the 
rewards are there for the aggressive 
entrepreneur, and many a record busi- 
ness has been launched on a $3,500 
shoestring. What’s more, some have 





PIANO SALES got a boost from ex-President Harry S. 
Truman, who was widely known to favor classicai works. 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, his successor, found sat- 
isfaction at the easel—and thousands followed his suit. 
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zoomed to success on the strength of 
an idea or a single record. 

Take Sidney Frey. A minor New 
York record distributor in the early 
1950's, Frey started putting out a few 
disks under his own Audio Fidelity 
label. To put his product over, he was 
betting on just one thing—top-quality 
sound engineering that would make 
his label synonymous with the highest 
in hi-fi. How well his bet paid off is 
charted by a sales curve that zoomed 
from $250,000 in 1953 to $3.5 mil- 
lion today. 

In all, last year, close to half a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of records were 
sold. More than half of this, reports 
the Record Industry Association of 
America, went for long-play records. 
$59 million were classical. 

One reason for this impressive sales 
figure is the staggering variety of 
musical fare now being offered—a 
direct result of the growing sophisti- 
cation of American musical tastes. 


Chants, chamber music, and cha-cha 

“Nine out of every ten pieces of 
classical music we recorded in the 
past,” says RCA Victor’s Vice-Presi- 
Marek, “‘were ‘war- 
horses, like Scheherezade and the 
Nutcracker Suite. Now the ratio is 
only six in ten.” Today’s record buy- 
ers have, in fact, displayed an awe- 
some appetite for everything from 
medieval plainsong to the most ab- 
Struse contemporary musical experi- 
ments—and record companies have 
gone far afield in search of the ob- 
scure and the exotic. 

Another significant development is 
the burgeoning of recorded language 
instruction, poetry readings, plays, 
folk music, and special fare for chil- 
dren. These have just about quad- 
rupled in the past five years, and even 
such top businessmen as billionaire J. 
Paul Getty are using language records 
their business endeavors 


dent George 


to aid 
abroad. 

Comparing a 1960 Schwann’s Long 
Playing Record Catalog with a 1955 
issue, R.I.A.A. points out that re- 
cordings of poetry and prose jumped 
from 110 listings to 341. Language 
instruction records grew from 19 to 
57, children’s albums from 105 to 
412 

[hose language records, incidental- 
ly, range from standard French to 
Mandarin Chinese. Poetry records 
run the gamut from Vergil (in the 
original Latin) to “beat” poets read- 
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ADULT BALLET classes, now held in scores of communities across the land, 
have stepped up sales for makers of textiles, dance shoes, other products. 


ing against a jazz background, re- 
corded drama from Sophocles to 
Archibald MacLeish. 

Still another force in record mer- 
chandising today is the mail-order 
record club. Columbia Records, RCA 
Victor, and Capital EMI dominate 
the field, but there are a bevy of small 
specialized organizations, as_ well. 
And despite the outraged cries of 
retailers over lost customers, the rec- 
ord makers maintain, in the words of 
RCA’s Marek, “We've tapped a 
brand new market.” 

At Children’s Record Guild, which 
Vice President David Stevenson calls 
“the largest purveyors of culture via 
the spoken word,” the emphasis is on 
good records for youngsters. At the 
same time, the company is doing a 
brisk business in $9.95 “Living Lan- 
guage” courses—long-play records 
accompanied by dictionaries. Coming 
up: a “Living Literature” series in- 
cluding the Book of Psalms, The Best 
of Mark Twain and the Dialogues of 
Plato. “People like to read and listen 
at the same time,” says Stevenson. 

Closely linked to the upsurge in 
record sales, of course, has been the 
boom in high-fidelity sound equip- 
ment, lately reinforced by the swing 
to stereo. Hi-fi’s double-barreled sales 
appeal—to the music-lover and the 
do-it-yourself “audiophile’’—has _al- 
ready paid off handsomely in the 
1950’s for many small manufactur- 
ers who combined modest capital with 
engineering know-how. Estimates of 
how much is being spent for com- 
ponents range from $40 to $60 mil- 
lion, compared to perhaps $10 mil- 
lion back in 1950. 

Why are hi-fi buffs willing to spend 
$400 or more for a system made up 


of bare, unadorned components? 
Mostly because they want to invest in 
music—or, anyway, in sound—trather 
than furniture. But there’s sometimes 
another motivation, notes H. T. Har- 
wood, advertising director of Shure 
Brothers, Inc., Evanston, Ill. ““Com- 
ponents,” he points out, “are still re- 
garded as a status symbol. The wom- 
an with a component hi-fi system is a 
notch or two above her neighbor with 
a handsome conventional console.” 

Biggest current development is the 
hi-fi kit, which goes even further to 
appeal to do-it-yourselfers by enabling 
the buyer to assemble the individual 
components. “Kits are growing,” says 
Herman H. Scott, president of H. H. 
Scott, Maynard, Mass., an established 
maker of top-quality components, 
“because of the additional fun they 
offer. Color-coded, with parts pack- 
aged and mounted in order of use, 
they’re perfect for the hobbyist.” 

Some manufacturers now feel 
cramped by hi-fis general confine- 
ment to specialized dealers, many of 
them well off the main shopping 
streets. In the cards: distribution 
through music and department store 
outlets. 

Lafayette Radio Electronics Corp., 
New York, which went from just un- 
der $6 million sales in 1956 to $18 
million in 1960 (40 per cent of it 
mail order), is currently preparing to 
launch a nationwide chain of fran- 
chised stores. 


A trend to fuller lines 


One of the big problems of hi-fi re- 
tailers, says lLafayette’s president 
Abraham Pletman, is that most manu- 
facturers produce only a few of the 
units necessary for a complete sys- 
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Sooner or later a good idea comes along in a business and makes a better product. It does the job 
well and it costs less. It smashes through old concepts. @ It helps make successful operations out 
of the companies that buy the product and the company that makes the product. ™ Sooner or later 
it happens in every business. And it’s just happened in the electric typewriter business. ™ It’s the 
new Compact 200 office electric by the new Smith-Corona Marchant: It’s efficiency in engineering | 
and in results. Not a portable (they’re good and we make them too) but an office electric without 
extras and so priced at a sensible $225*. You don't pay for any extras you don't need. The Compact 
200 has just about everything the big machines have . . . electric carriage return, identical size key- 
board, full 12” carriage, makes 10 carbons... you name it. It. does all of the jobs of a conventional 
_electric—all but the marginal jobs. And it costs you about 50% less... about the price of the 
_manual. @ The Compact 200 has all the crisp type styles you'll ever need. And it’s good looking 
(obvious but we like to say it). @ The contemporary Compact 200 has a |ot of ‘‘ands’’; to appreciate 
all ” them call the new Smith-Corona Marchant. We’re in your local telephone book. 
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take it...or leave it 


New quick-as-a-flash VERI-VISIBLE 
halves posting or checking time. 


FIND AND TAKE OUT INSTANTLY. 
Veri-Visible keeps many thousands 
of records on view at operator’s 
finger tips. She instantly finds and 
takes out any one of them for post 
haste posting by hand or machine. 


LEAVE IN AND CHECK INSTANTLY. 
Without even removing card, oper- 
ator can check indexing and balance 
on completely visible corner and 
side margins. Compact, Veri- 
Visible portable or floor units 
handle anything from coded punch 
tapes and cards to one-time state- 
ment and ledger sets. Send coupon. 


Left-to-right indeszing 
keeps thousands of 
cards at operator's 
finger tips 


Adjustable dividers tet 
you fit system to records. 


“Card Out” signals 
speed refiiing 


Dowble-view margins 
keep customer's name 
and balance siways 
On view 


tem, leaving the consumer to make 
too many brand choices. “More and 
more manufacturers,” he predicts, 


. “will be marketing full units under 


be) 
. 


their own label 

Along with the stereo hi-fi system, 
the music stand has become a symbol 
of U.S. home life in the 60’s. Last 


| year the public spent $590 million on 











ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC 

1105 West Allview Drive, Crozet, Va 

i'd ike to know more about the way Veri-Visible systems can 
cut teme and costs on my posting, checking and billing 
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musical instruments, up 7% from 
1959, and well over double 1950's 
sales, reports the American Music 
Conference, Chicago. By 1970, indus- 
try sources expect the total to hit 
$800 million. 

Today one person in every six plays 
some musical instrument regularly. 
Most of them, naturally, are children 
—85% of all band instruments and 
65% of all pianos are purchased for 
them. And the nation’s 48,000 school 
bands and 25,000 orchestras are 
prime buyers not only of instruments 
but of sheet music, uniforms, and 
other accessories as well. 

Community orchestras are another 
big market. In 1960 there were 1,500 
amateur symphony orchestras, one- 
third of them in cities under 50,000. 
In fact, says AMC, the total number 
of American amateur musicians 1s at 
a staggering 32 million—compared to 
19 million a decade ago. 


Right on key 

Among instruments, the biggest 
dollar volume still comes from the 
piano. Last year sales were pushing 
200,000 units. Reports President 
Henry Steinway of Steinway & Sons, 
whose sales rose 30% since 1958, 


St 


_ BESIEGED BY ADMIRERS, best-selling author 


“There’s no doubt that the music 
capital of the world has shifted from 
Europe to the U.S.” 

But in keyboard instruments for 
the home, the fastest sales growth is 
being registered by electric and elec- 
tronic organs. Last year 115,000 con- 
soles were sold, along with 365,000 
of the less expensive portable electric 
chord organs. 

Band instruments too are booming 
—from 68,000 in 1949 to a wallop- 
ing 385,000 ten years later. Of 
these, 70% were American-made—al- 
though in stringed instruments, accor- 
dions, and harmonicas, imports have 
90% or more of the market. 

Not so numerous as amateur musi- 
cians, but just as ardent in their pur- 
suit of self-expression, are the ama- 
teur artists who last year bought close 
to $75 million worth of art supplies 
at retail. Making that estimate, A mer- 
ican Artist magazine puts the average 
amateur’s yearly expenditure for art 
materials and tools at $75 to $100. 
And there is plenty of room for the 
small manufacturer in what the giant 
New York retailer Arthur Brown & 
Bro. calls “definitely a growth field.” 

Before World War II most art sup- 
plies came from abroad. Today, re- 
ports the National Art Materials 
Trade Assn., Chicago, some 75% are 
U.S.-made. Biggest boom to hit the 
industry, of course, came in 1951 with 
the by-the-numbers painting kits that 
practically guaranteed a recognizable 
result to anybody with a steady hand 
and the patience to follow directions. 

Sales of these kits have now leveled 
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Irving Stone busily autographs 


copies of his new book, a giant fictionalized biography of Michelangelo. 
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The road to sell is payed with Hertz. Before you leave on your 
next business trip cali Hertz or your travel agent to have a 
new Chevrolet or other fhne car waiting at any airport any time 
anywhere. You make mor® calls in less time when you fly wher- 
ever your business takes ydu, then rent a car from Hertz. Witu 


fast Hertz service, you're i “gr: the moment you arrive. 


HERTZ 


RENT A CAR 





let HE rel de Dut you in the driver’s seat! 


Jse your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card, Air Kya ait 
(G 


ravel-or other accredited charge card, or pay by cashif 
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TO FIND GOOD 
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Coast to Coast Distribution 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
Brooklyn, New York 


123 STEWART. ST 
PROVIDENCE 3, R 











Take a dash of compactness, lace with new 
improvements, mix in a jigger of economy 
and, as a crowning touch add the photocopy 
liquid you never see! Presto! 


Photoraptal 
ELECTRAMATIC 


PHOTOCOPY MACHINE 
Here is the machine that gives you... 
Developer cartridge loading * No mixing, no 
pouring * You never see the liquid « Triple 
© life to photocopy developer « Plug-in 
convenience « The finest photographic 
prints ever « Uniform copies every time 


LOADS LIKE A GUN! 


All you do is place the sealed developer 

cartridge in the PHOTORAPIO ELECTRAMATIC 
turn it on, and start photocopying. Turn it 
off and the developer automatically 


flows back into the cartridge. No mess. 
no fuss, no chemicals left out to slosh 
around and lone potency 


. . n, , 
VERSATILE BEYOND COMPARISON 
= The PHOTORAPID ELECTRAMATIC 
; skips nothing --copies everything... 
. ++ permanentiy' 


— See en ee ee a ee a a 


Sounds good! But | must have a FREE trial 
} commit mysidif. Let us have a look at 


the Electr , 
i'd tike more detuis before | take advan- 
of your FREE trial offer. Please rush me 
tienal information. 


NAME 
TITLE 
FIRM NAME 
ADORESS 


CORPORATION 
EASTERN DIVISION 
236 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, W.Y.-MU 9.9676 


CENTRAL DIVISION 
3620 Oakton St., Skokie, Iilinois-JU 8-1600 


WESTERN DIVISION 
142 Oregon St., El Segundo, Calif..sP 2.2311 


BETTER COPYING SYSTEMS 
FOR EVERY BUSINESS 



































off, but their effects are still spread- 
ing. “The kits,” notes President James 
Dyson of Winsor & Newton, New 
York, the nation’s largest manufac- 
turers of general art supplies, “got a 
lot of people started painting who are 
continuing on their own—and going 
in for better quality paints.” 

For final proof of the growing cul- 
tural awareness of the U.S. consumer, 
you need look no further than the 
book publishing industry. The Ameri- 
can Book Publishers’ Council places 
sales of general trade books (exclud- 
ing text and reference books) at 
close to $450 million in 1959. Says 
Dan Lacy, managing director of the 
Council: ‘“‘Publishers’ sales more than 
doubled between 1952 and 1959, and 
I would guess they’d more than dou- 
ble again during the next decade.” 

Book-buying trends are difficult to 
plot these days; a grim $10 volume of 
history, The Rise and Fall of the 
Third Reich, is a runaway best-seller 
at the same time that low-cost paper- 
back fiction is soaring to 15% of 
total book production. Significantly, 
the 25-cent paperback is fast disap- 
pearing, and the public has shown it 
is more than willing to pay up to $2 
for soft-cover book reprints of serious 
literature. Many publishers are going 
public for the first time, and publish- 
ing stocks boomed last year. “It comes 
as rather a shock after all these 
years,’ says Bennett Cerf, president 
of Random House, “suddenly to find 
Wall Street tycoons embracing us and 
waving certified checks in our faces.” 


Bigger all the time 

Mass merger has been rampant 
among publishers. One reason reports 
ABPC’s Lacy: “Many small ones 
don't have the capital to sustain their 
rapid growth.” From 1955 to 1960 
some 58 houses realigned into 22 pub- 
lishing entities. 

What does this mean to the print- 
ing industry? Says Edward J. Triebe, 
president of the giant Kingsport Press, 
Nashville, Tenn.: “Our expansions 
are projected to parallel our custom- 
ers’ growth pattern.” 

His words could be echoed by 
countless suppliers who have good 
reason to applaud the nation’s new 
bent for culture—for it seems pretty 
clear today that the growth pattern 
Triebe cites for just one industry will 
be duplicated in a score of others, as 
the U.S. consumer continues to dig 
deeper in his pocket to enrich his lei- 
sure hours. -——CLAIRE TRIEB SLOTE 
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© 1961 ROYAL MCBEE CORPORATION 


The LGP-30 
Electronic Computer 
is designed to stop 
the juggling of figures 
—and start the 
creating of profits. 








The Royal Precision LGP-30 can solve 
routine and theoretical mathematical 
problems 30 times faster than any man— 
yet rents for little more than the salary 
of an additional engineer. 


It is simple to program and operate, 

so no special programmer is neéded. 

An engineer can use it himself. 

It requires no air-conditioning or costly 
installation. It plugs into any 110-volt AC 
wall outlet. It is mobile, so it rolls anywhere. 
It is desk-size, so it requires little room. 


This means that the Royal Precision LGP-30 

is ready to go to work to help your company 
create new products—and fresh profits— 

the very same day it is delivered. Can you 
wonder that there are more LGP-30’s 

installed and working right this minute than any 


other electronic computing system in its class? 


For more information: write 
Floyd Ritchie, Royal McBee Corporation, 
Port Chester, New York. 


ROYAL ||. GENERAL 
MICBEE | PRECISION 








ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


























STRONG ENOUGH TO HOLD A HERD OF MILD ELEPHANTS 


Toy elephants, to be sure. But Hoerner corrugated 


specialists have solved many weighty packaging 
problems. They have packaged juke — motors, 
appliances, boats, playground equipment, and many 


other heavy items that need strong packages. 


Packaging a wild elephant wouldn't even faze them. 


CORRUGATED PACKAGING 
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in Automation 


Industry’s gaze is fixed on the bright goal of 


high productivity. But is it really aware of the 


pitfalls ahead? Words and watered-down programs won’t 


satisfy America’s new class 


WHEN YOU PRESS the elevator 
button to take an automatic ride up 
to your office, do you sometimes 
wonder what became of the fellow 
who used to handle the controls? 

He lost a quick decision to a ma- 
chine, and the building managers can 
tell you without looking it up just 
how much money that decision ts 
saving them. They ll point out, too, 
that the building maintenance men 
have moved up in the world since 
they acquired the skills needed to 
service the new mechanism. Today, 
they're drawing higher pay and their 
work is a lot more interesting. 

But that elevator operator? He 
may have found something in an 
older building where hand operators 
are still needed—for the time being. 
He may be pounding the pavements 
looking for a job. 


Danger: TNT 

In any case, he’s a member in 
good standing of a new class of dis- 
placed persons—the technologically 
displaced. And if he is forgotten, ig- 
nored, lectured at but only half- 
heartedly helped, it is he and others 
like him who will spring the hidden 
trap in automation on management. 

For when you try to wrap up an 
industrial revolution in a_ 10-year 
package, you jampack such volatile 
emotions as fear of change, self-in- 
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terest, dread of insecurity with the 
need for greater productivity, the 
need for higher skills, the hard reali- 
ties of changing job demands. Unless 
the package is handled with care, 
there is great danger of a blow-up. 

Most top executives at least know 
the danger is there. They have read 
the results of public opinion polls 
showing that what the American 
worker most fears, “next to the Rus- 
Sians,” is automation. They are fully 
conscious of industry’s obligation to 
maintain job security—if it can do 
it and remain competitive. 

But that’s a big “if.” Management 
also realizes that it’s in the fight of 
its life to keep sales moving, that pro- 
ductivity is the only means by which 
a high-wage economy can be sup- 
ported in the face of inflation, foreign 
competition, and consumer resistance 
to high prices. 

This problem has been a long time 
in coming to a head. As long as five 
years ago, Vice-President Ralph E. 
Cross of the Cross Co. predicted its 
appearance. “Some companies are 
now building plants in Europe,” he 
told a Congressional committee, “to 
hold their share of the European 
market. I'm convinced that they're 
also looking forward to the time 
when competition may force them to 
supply the U.S. market from Euro- 
pean plants.”” Nor would hiding be- 


the technologically displaced. 


hind a wall of tariffs help. “There’s 
only one course open,” he prophe- 
sied. “Higher productivity.” 

And what will bring the productiv- 
ity that industry today needs more 
desperately than ever? Automation. 
In the words of one electrical com- 
pany official, “There’s no other 
choice.” 


Still packing power 

Today, organized labor is fighting 
a rear-guard action. But it’s fighting 
hard. Not till the late *60’s will the 
big breakthrough in labor’s resist- 
ance to automation come about. 

The unions will then be represent- 
ing more sophisticated employees— 
the higher-income, white-collar work- 
ers, Skilled laborers, technicians, all 
far removed from the old doctrinaire 
union traditions. By then, too, a new 
group of labor leaders will be on the 
scene, men who are prepared emo- 
tionally and intellectually to deal 
with new problems. And finally, as 
M.I.T.’s Charles Meyers points out, 
by then there'll be a labor shortage, 
induced by the low birthrate of the 
°30’s. When automation reaches us 
in full force, it will replace jobs, not 
destroy them. 

It is the years immediately ahead 
that are the risky ones. Industry can't 
wait for higher productivity. Yet 
such prominent labor leaders as the 
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AFL-CIO’s George Meany are hard- 
ly in sympathy with any speed-up. 
“Change,” says Meany flatly, “must 
come slowly.” 

Deep feeling lies behind that state- 
ment. Today’s union leaders see auto- 
mation as more than a power that 
will reshape the workforce. They 
realize that it is also the moving fin- 
ger that is writing an end to mass 
unionism as we know it. And they are 
playing for time: time to readjust their 
ideas, time to ready their organiza- 


tions for change, time to make the 


transition to a radically different soci- 
ety without losing their power. 
[hey have only to look at their di- 


minishing membership to know that a 
high-skilled machine technology could 
shatter their organizations with the 
force of a baseball bat on a plate glass 
window. They also know that frag- 
mentation is not the road to political 
influence. 

The Administration, of course, 
must be equally concerned. Wide- 
spread technological unemployment 
would have disastrous political conse- 
quences, consequences’ with _ far- 
reaching effects on the whole struc- 
ture of American society. 

“Many of the unemployed who 
have been displaced by automation 
are in their 50's,” notes Labor Secre- 
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Look Before You Automate 


Do you really need to automate? New machines don’t bring 
automatic savings, and overhead costs can mount if they’re 
used only part-time. But if your answer is an unequivocal 
“Yes,” go on to the questions below. 


is your present ratio of skilled jobs to unskilled? 
What skills will you need five—and ten—years from now? 
Retraining programs should be based on future, as well as 


Can you count on attrition to cut back your workforce? The 
answer to this one will depend on the age groupings of em- 
ployees and your normal turnover rate. The more you can 
protect your workers’ jobs, the less they’ll resist automa- 
tion, particularly if they’ve put in long service. 


How selective are your hiring practices? New workers should 
be bright enough to take on more complicated jobs later on. 


How good are the supervisors who'll be training them? Job- 
related technical training will come into its own in the ’60’s. 
Be sure your supervisors can handle it. 


What work rules are in the union contract? Frequent con- 
with union officials—between negotiations—will 
ease the way to cutting restrictions, convince them that 
you're not trying to ride roughshod over labor. 


How much have you told your workers? If they know that 
their jobs depend on your competitive position, they’ll be 
more receptive. But don’t play Pollyanna. Tell them what 
changes are coming and just how it will affect them. 


What are other industries doing to ease automation’s im- 
pact? GE, Armour, the shipping industry, the American 
Tobacco Company—all have programs in effect. Some com- 
panies have discovered the unions need prodding to liberal- 
ize their apprentice rules. Pointing out the future advan- 
tages is in industry's interest. So is work with the unions to 
upgrade the skills of younger workers in vocational schools 
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tary Arthur Goldberg. “They have 
been out of work for a year or more, 
and their number is increasing. If you 
are a man who is declared surplus at 
55 or 60, it is no help to say we must 
automate regardless of the conse- 
quences. We've got to provide for that 
particular person.” 

That’s why the Government will 
take an increasing role in labor-man- 
agement affairs. That’s why fact-find- 
ing boards and commissions will be 
much more active. The Administra- 
tion will be too concerned about the 
health of the economy to permit labor 
and management to go to the mat on 
the automation issue if it means dev- 
astating strikes in basic industries, 
strikes that are already drawing more 
and more disapproval from the public. 

With or without strikes, the next 
few years will be turbulent. Labor will 
press for supplementary unemploy- 
ment and severance pay, company- 
paid moving expenses, a “bigger say” 
in corporate retaining programs, early 
retirement, higher wages, a short work 
week. Management will counter with 
an effort to get rid of ““make-work” 
practices and costly contract provi- 
sions like the escalator clause and the 
productivity factor. 

The very demands that labor ad- 
vances to slow down automation will 
be self-defeating. The “take-it-easy” 
approach might be possible if U.S. in- 
dustry lived in a vacuum. But no long- 
er is the American economy an island 
unto itself, with infrequent ferry-boat 
service to the rest of the world. We’ve 
got to push. You don’t win a contest 
—which is what we’re in—by doing 
less for more. 

Industry must meet its constantly 
increasing costs, particularly in the 
basic industries most adaptable to au- 
tomation. And employees are learn- 
ing this fundamental lesson in eco- 
nomics—the hard way. They have 
found that every time their unions win 
another bargaining round, there are 
fewer of them left to profit. 

So, in spite of the vocal violence 
that may surround future contract 
talks, the unions will be accepting 
more moderate settlements—and will 
be much more careful in using the 
strike weapon—during the next years. 
But management will have to give, 
too. It may have to buy back the right 
to direct its workforce, as was done by 
the West Coast shippers, who set up a 
fund to “share the benefits of auto- 
mation” with their longshoremen. The 
union—it is worth noting—gave up 
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When Pepsi-Cola 
telegraphs 530 bottlers... 
things happen fast! 





WESTERN UNION 


TELEGRAM 





JAMES GOODING, JR. 





WESTERN UNION } 


TELEGRAM 


PHILIP HINERFELD 


PEPSI-COLA CO.—NEW YORK CITY 


REQUIRE TOTAL OF 75 SPECIAL “YOUNG AT HEART” DISPLAY 
UNITS AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. HAVE ALREADY ARRANGED TIE-IN 
PROMOTIONS IN 53 SUPERMARKETS. EXPECT MORE TO FOLLOW 


JAMES GOODING, JR., PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING CO.—DENVER 


PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING CO.—DENVER, COL. 


PEPSI] SPONSORING NBC-TV SPECTACULAR “YOUNG AT HEART” 
STARRING JANE POWELL,FRIDAY, APRIL 28. PROMOTION MATERIALS 
TIEING IN PEPSI THEME IN PRODUCTION AND AVAILABLE 
IMMEDIATELY. HOW MANY DISPLAY UNITS CAN YOU USE? 


PHILIP HINERFELD, PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, NY 
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SPECTACULAR PROMOTION? Say it in a spectacular way as Pe psi did to 530 bottlers ... by 
telegram! People respond to tele ‘orams. Re sult? Things happen fast. When busy companies use accurate, 
action-getting telegrams, they save time and money. Good reasons for you to wire for action! 
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Western Union... for action! 
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® THE CHANGE-OVER PLAN 

We take over all of your present truck 
and maintenance problems, help you 
reorganize your truck facilities and per- 
sonnel. We supply you with new vehicles, 
engineered and painted to your exact 
requirements, or will buy and recondi- 
tion your present fleet. 

® THE ADD-A-TRUCK PLAN 

As your business expands, don’t use vital 
capital for more trucks, lease new ones 
as needed. 

® THE TRUCK RETIREMENT PLAN 

As each truck in your fleet needs replace- 
ment, instead of buying a new one, lease 
it. In a few years all your vehicles are 
leased. 

® THE PILOT PLAN 
Instead of switching from ownership to 
leasing in all locations, select one loca- 
tion (or division) for a “pilot” operation 
using full-service leased trucks, compar- 
ing costs and headaches with trucks 
which you still own and maintain. 

Lease o new CHEVROLET or other fine truck. 
No investment, no upkeep, no heodaches. 


LEASE FOR PROFIT—NATIONALEASE full- 
service truckleasing supplies everything 
” but the driver. Licensed, insured trucks, en- 
gineered and painted to your needs, gar- 
aged and expertly maintained. ONE in- 
voice, NO worries. Devote your full time, 
ALL your ‘capital to your own business! 
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Nationallease 
per_% 


National know-how; local 
controls—write for literature. 


NATIONAL TRUCK 
LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities 
in the U.S. and Canada 





23 E. Jackson Bivd., Suite DC-5 Chicago, lil. ss 
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ALABAMA 


National Motor Fleets, Inc., Birmingham 


ARKANSAS 
Hornor-Morris Transportation Service, 
Helena 


LLINOIS 
General Leaseways Co., Rock Island 
Leased Vehicles, Inc., 
Treloar Truck & Car Rental, Joliet 
Willett Truck Leasing Co., Chicago 


INDIANA 

Central Union Cartage Co., Indianapolis 

Fort Wayne Leasing Co., Fort Wayne 
IOWA 

Atlas Warehouse Co., Burlington 

Brown Truck Leasing Corp., Des Moines 

General Leaseways Co., Davenport 

lowa Warehouse Co., Waterloo 
KANSAS 

Feld Truck Leasing, Konsas City 
LOUISIANA 

American Truck Rental, New Orleans 

Tri-State Truck Leasing Co., Shreveport 
MICHIGAN 

Peel Bros., Grand Haven 

Stor Transfer Line, Grand Rapids 
MINNESOTA 

Genera! Leasing Corp., Winona 

National Car & Truck Rentals, Minneapolis 

Wallwork Lease & Rental Co., Moorhead 


MISSOURI 
Feld Cor & Truck Leasing, Kansas City 
Motor Transportation Co., St. Louis 
Rubert Truck Leasing Co., Springfield 


NEBRASKA 
Himarco Truck Leasing, Omaha 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Wallwork Lease & Rental Co., Fargo 


OHIO 
Acme Truck Leasing, Mansfield, Marion 
Lima T. & S. Co., Lima 
Motorlease, Inc., Youngstown 
Penntruck Company, Columbus 
Street & Highway Transportation Service, 
Cincinnati 
Tri-Val Lease, Inc., Dever 
Trucklease, Inc., Cleveland, Toledo 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa Auto Rental, Tulsa 


Peoria 


> TENNESSEE 


Carl Carson Co., Memphis 
TEXAS 
American Truck Rental, Fort Worth, 
Port Arthur 
Dallas Leasing Co., Dallas 
Galveston Fleet Service, Galveston, 
Beaumont 
Mission Motor Lease Co., San Antonio 
Plains White Truck Co., Lubbock 
Resler Truck Leasing, Ei Paso 
WISCONSIN 
Bay Rental Service, Green Bay 
Valley Leasing Co., Appleton, Wausau 
Yellow Truck Rental Service, Milwaukee 
CANADA 
Security Truck U Drive, Winnipeg, Man. 


Pollock Truck Leasing Co., Strathroy, Ont. | 


Write for a complete listing of 
NATIONALEASE afhliates showing 
additional afhliates supplying leasing service 
throughout the rest of the United States 
and Canada. 
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cherished working rules to participate 
in that fund. 

East Coast shippers and their long- 
shoremen have also set up a joint 
committee on automation. Armour & 
Company and the  Packinghouse 
Workers have a plan to case the effect 
of unemployment caused by new ma- 
chines. The company pays 20 cents 
per ton of products shipped into a 
jointly administered fund. Purpose: to 
develop training programs for the dis- 
placed, to relocate idle workers. An 
adaptation of this idea may eventually 
be a way out for the steel men to get 
rid of featherbedding costs caused by 
the controversial 2B rules. 


Still feeling its way 

But if productivity is industry’s 
Number One goal, the fact remains 
that the most complex problem of 
automation is that of retraining dis- 
placed workers. Experience in the field 
is limited and the success of any train- 
ing depends on the ability of an em- 
ployee to absorb it. One major elec- 
trical company that planned to finance 
the training of automation-idled em- 
ployees at the rate of one week for 
each year of service had the union re- 
ject its offer. Why? Because manage- 
ment also insisted on its right to select 
the people to be trained. “‘We are re- 
sponsible,” it noted, “for the opera- 
tion of the company, and we must 
have the right to do the selecting and 
training.” 

The National Manpower Council 
points up the demands that tomor- 
row’s technology will make on work- 
ers. “Many of today’s electricians will 
have to learn electronics if they are to 
retain skilled status. Pipefitters may 
have to learn hydraulics. A_ skilled 
worker who formerly measured with 
calipers and now uses a micrometer 
will soon have to learn to work with 
tolerances measured in light waves.” 

Special instruction can usually as- 
sist a skilled craftsman to keep pace 
with technological advances in his 
field. And anyone who has abilities as 
a carpenter, electrician, plumber, and 
in other types of maintenance work 
need not fear unemployment or a low 
income. 

But how much can retraining do to 
help a middle-aged unskilled worker 
move up to a skilled job? Even the 
operation of a sophisticated push- 
button machine can cause problems 
to an older worker who has been run- 
ning simpler machines of the same 
type all of his life. Listen to Stanley 
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Almost makes play 


out of high cost hand work! 
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Work such as stamping, marking, coding, 


canceling, endorsing, etc. A Tickometer whips 
through a job that takes hours by hand—in 


minutes. Handles up to 1,000 items a.minute. / 


With an attachment, it signs checks or numbers 


consecutively. Counts, too, so accurately banks 





trust it with currency. / Simple to set, easy to use 
Saves time, adds work capacity, frees people 
1 atbra -Bowes 


Orr icKOM ETER 


for more important tasks. / Bought or leased 
Service available from 320 points. / Ask any 
Pitney-Bowes office to give you a demonstration 
without obligation. Or send the coupon 
Imprinting & Counting Machine 


Made by the originator of the postage meter 
149 offices in U. S. and Canada 


PITNEY-BOwWEsS, INC 
1542 Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn 


: 
» 
i is ; ° 
Name 


Send Tickometer booklet and case studies 
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put your storage-rack dollars where they count most! 


CONCENTRATE 


Nn fein 
adjustable 
Ege] o-Vci eo .Va  €_ 


the engineered racks that fill the bill most efficiently! 


YOU can always count on American Adjustable Storage Racks for QUICK ASSEMBLY 
—SOLID CONSTRUCTION—EASY ADJUSTABILITY—TOP EFFICIENCY. These fea- 
tures save you time, labor, storage space and money, and provide industry's 
highest safety factor. American Posts are specially roll-formed of heavy gage 
steel . . . Stringers are one-piece continuous welded steel tubing—they work 
independently of any other part, and raise and lower like a window on 4” 
centers . . . Upright Frames are cross-braced against sway—turnbuckles “level 


out” uneven floors. In American Racks there is no costly bolting. 
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American Slide-n-Lock 
selective type racks 


for all types of merchandise — whether light 
packages or heavy metal products. 


American Open-End 
drive-in type racks 


make aisle space storage space .. . ideal 
for bulk storage. 





Sturdy, load-carrying string- 
ers are made of rugged 
square tubing from one end 
of a row to the other. The 
American trigger-quick, 
slide-n-lock method of 
assembly saves time and 
money. 


Smooth line construction of aisle side of post 
ond stringer eliminates hazardous pro- 
trusions. Note rigid connection when stringer is 
“locked” to post 


AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
STORAGE RACK DEPARTMENT 


5969 LINSDALE AVE. aii). DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 


Manvfactured in Canada by Sunshine-Waterloo Co., Lid., Waterloo, Ontarie 








Tylak, a 61-year-old Ford worker, 
who told his problems to a New York 
reporter. “The new machines had 80 
drills and 22 blocks going through,” 
Tylak complained. “Every few min- 
utes you had to watch to see if every- 
thing was going all right. The ma- 
chines have so many lights and 
switches—about 90 lights. And _ if 
there’s a break in the machine, the 
whole line breaks down.” 

This worker broke down first. He 
wasnt emotionally prepared to keep 
pace with change. Fortunately, his 
long seniority entitled him to be trans- 
ferred to a lower-rated job. 

The unskilled and_ semi-skilled 
aren't so lucky as that. Their indus- 
trial job opportunities are reduced. 
Although you can make a competent 
dial watcher out of the displaced 
hand-trucker, companies won't need 
too many dial watchers in the future, 
and some of the unskilled—particu- 
larly young, low-seniority men—will 
have to go. Where they go, and what 
they do, is the problem. 

It is certain the Government will 
charge industry with a good part of 
the responsibility for retraining em- 
ployees who have become “obsolete.” 
But no Administration can take the 
chance of losing the productivity race 
by deliberately limiting industry’s abil- 
ity to compete. 

Labor Secretary Goldberg under- 
scores the gravity with which the Gov- 
ernment views U.S. industry’s com- 
petitive posture. “We simply cannot 
afford to have plants that are not fully 
up-to-date,” he warns. “We are no 
longer pre-eminent in all branches of 
manufacturing industry. Other coun- 
tries are already equal to or ahead 
of us.” The consequences of slipping 
further are too great—politically, eco- 
nomically, militarily. President Ken- 
nedy has already disagreed with the 
Steelworkers’ David J. McDonald 
on the spread-the-work, short-work- 
week. If America is to compete in the 
world, Kennedy believes, it must mo- 
bilize its total manpower, not artifi- 
cially restrict its productivity. 


Talent, not time 

The retraining issue is a thorny one 
for labor as well as industry. If it ac- 
cepts management’s view—which in 
the long run, with modifications, is 
likely to prevail—the unions will have 
to give up their position on seniority. 
Emphasis will be on ability to do the 
job, not length of service. Obviously 
the employee who depends on his own 
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talent for advancement will have less 
reason to need the protection of a 
union, particularly a mass union which 
traditionally has directed its appeal to 
the unskilled and semi-skilled. 

The problem of organized labor is 
very clear. Automation will make it 
impossible for union leaders to dis- 
regard the skillful few because they 
have the support of the rank-and-file 
majority. No longer will the general 
increase that telescopes wages win 
them support. In the future, they will 
have to look out for the varied, some- 
times conflicting, interests of employ- 
ees who have widely differing skills. 
This will mean they will have to take 
a much more flexible position in col- 
lective bargaining. 

If the mass union expects to re- 
main competitive, it must find ways— 
perhaps by forming loose federations 
of special employee groups, each with 
its own spokesman—to watch out for 
the specific interests of each group. 
By the late *60’s, union-management 
relations—under even heavier Gov- 
ernment controls—will involve fewer 
attempts to use force play to gain 
partisan objectives, more cooperative 
planning to solve mutual problems. 

What will the Government do to 
smooth over the pains of transition? 
Joint study growps, automation funds, 
retraining programs will be its answer. 
When you think about it, what else 
could it recommend? 


Methods, machines, and muscle 


The United States, like it or not, 
is in a worldwide struggle. Better ma- 
chines and better methods supply the 
muscle. That muscle has got to be 
used. We have to find some sensible 
way of reaching a balance between 
labor and management. “Compete or 
die,” says U.S. Steel’s Roger Blough 
on the one hand. “You can make the 
automation omelette, but don’t break 
any eggs,” warns Walter Reuther on 
the other. 

If we can get through the next few 
years without too much damage, some 
of our problems will solve themselves. 
In 1965, economists predict, we'll 
have to produce 40 per cent more 
goods with only a 14 per cent increase 
in the labor force. This means in the 
latter half of the decade there will be 
more than enough jobs to go around. 

The task now is to plan how to 
reach 1965 with no bones broken. On 
the wisdom of that planning—by man- 
agement, by labor, by Government— 
may depend the nation’s survival. END 
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Kalamazoo Speed Trucks 
and ‘Tractors cut your costs 
in plant, yard, warehouse 


A man on foot is a big expense. Pulling a 
dolly ... carrying a tool kit... doing any 
job that calls for mobility, his ‘foot work’ 
will average $2.50 an hour in non-produc- 
tive cost. 


SPEED-TRUCKS END THIS DRAIN, 
SAVE YOU $2.10 PER HOUR 


Amortized over five years, and used on a 
single shift, Speed “Trucks cost just 15¢ 
to 17.2¢ an hour. Operation, including 
fuel and maintenance, amounts to 22¢ 


per hour averaged over 5 years. You thus 
move men, materials, equipment or a trailer- 
train for less than 40¢ an hour and save 
$2.10. Multiple-shift use materially in- 
creases these dramatic savings. 


LEASE-PURCHASE PLAN AVAILABLE 


Kalamazoo Speed Trucks are available 
under a variety of lease arrangements 
that allow ‘expensing’ of the total invest- 
ment. Details can be worked out throi 
your local Kalamazoo representative. 


FREE: Ask your secretary to drop us a note 
requesting, ‘““The high cost of shoe leather.’’ This 
booklet outlines the utility and savings of Speed 


Trucks in detail. 


MANUFACTURING COMPAN Y 
1827 Reed St. Kalamazoo. Mich., U.S.A. 
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‘Marchant Metho 


TYPE OF BUSINESS 


ures in the most successful businesses. 
ure in yours. Just mail the coupon for the 


Ss study tailored to your specific business. 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 


BF MARCHANT 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC 








Sales 


& Distribution 


New invasion of the U.S. market begins as duty-free 


centers move in along border. 


How one company keeps customers happy when it has to 


hike its prices. | 


LIKE A trophy-laden warrior, the 
American tourist returns from abroad 
festooned with bargains. Still armed 
with a $500 duty exemption (Con- 
gress has not yet cut it to $100 as 
proposed), he picks up many goods 
that U.S. duties and taxes have 
pushed out of his reach here in the 
United States. The domestic price of 
diamonds, for example, includes a 
55% duty plus a 10% excise tax. 
French perfume is hit by a duty of 
19%, an excise tax of 10%. On 
British china, the duty runs as high 
as 60%. 
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THE DEPARTMENT STORE APPROACH lures U.S. shoppers to duty-free import 
centers in Canada. This huge complex opens next month in Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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Few tourists, of course, actually 
travel outside the U.S. just to save 
on purchases, but people who live 
close to the Canadian and Mexican 
lines have long hopped across to pick 
up items ranging from whiskey to 
woolens. And the fact that they must 
stay across for 48 hours to claim more 
than a $10 duty exemption has been 
of scant comfort to retailers in the 
U.S. border states. 

Now the competition of duty-free 
imports has begun to hit retailers, 
jewellers, importers, and—to some 
extent ——- manufacturers throughout 








the U.S. Last summer, a giant duty- 
free center opened about 200 yards 
across the Canadian border, near 
Alexandria Bay, N.Y., just off Thou- 
sand Islands Bridge. On June 15, a 
second center will start selling 12 
hours a day, seven days a week in 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 

The brainstorm of Canadian busi- 
nessman John David, who owns 600 
acres near the Thousand Islands 
Bridge, the centers are operated by 
International Resort Facilities, Ltd., 
which David heads. Eyeing the 25% 
rise in traffic across the Bridge since 
the original center opened, the com- 
pany already has plans to build 


others. 


A bit of everything 


One potent attraction for tourists 
is the range of goods offered. “We're 
trying the department store approach 
to selling imports,” says David, “and 
in each of the centers, we’ve got the 
largest collection of duty-free mer- 
chandise that’s under one roof any- 
where on the globe.” 

But what is really new about the 
centers, U.S. retailers point out, is 
that all the merchandise imported 
from Asia, Europe, and the British 
Commonwealth has entered Canada 
itself duty-free. In addition to saving 
U.S. duties and taxes, the customer 
from the States also avoids paying 
Canadian charges that ordinarily add 
up to 11% on every import purchase. 

Hardest hit by this competition are 
U.S. department stores and quality 
shops that sell perfume, china, glass- 
ware, cutlery, watches, expensive 
toys, sporting goods, and woolens. 
Few of the 2,000 different items on 
display are available in discount 
houses in the U.S. This year, David 
expects that the two duty-free centers 
will do $1.5 million, increase their 
sales to $5 million in 1962 as word 
of their existence spreads. (Last year 
customers came from as far away as 
Texas. ) 

None of the buyers tote their pur- 
chases home when they leave. Part 
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of the scheme is that “you can’t take imports would probably find markets’ or more. (The scale goes from $10 
it with you.” Instead, the returning right in the U.S. if they weren't al- free of duty, if the visit lasts less than 
American presents his sales receipt lowed to skip Canadian customs. 48 hours, to $200 if it’s from three 
to the U.S. customs agent at the bor- So far, Canadian retailers have to twelve days’ duration, to $500.) 
der, and after having it validated, raised no organized protest though David doesn’t view the cut as a real- 
mails a copy back to the center in’ the newspapers have run editorials ly major threat to his duty-free cen- 

self-addressed envelope. The com- about unhappy local merchants. ters, since the average sale at his 
pany then ships the purchase from a A much bigger problem, reports store last summer was about $30. He 
warehouse to the customer's home. David, was how to overcome the re- admits, though, that sales of diamonds 

Storing the stock in a warehouse  luctance of European suppliers who would undoubtedly lose much of their 
is, in fact, an integral part of David's were afraid to jeopardize their rela- sparkle, since by pooling their in- 
merchandising operation. The Cana-_ tions with U.S. distributors, import- dividual exemptions, a couple can 
dian Government rejected his origi- — ers, and large retail stores. In the end, now spend as much as $1,000 on 
nal plan for a free port, where duty- company executives called personally diamonds without having to pay the 
clear goods could be bought over the — on potential suppliers throughout Eu- 55% U.S. customs duty and excise 
counter as at Eire’s Shannon Airport. rope, used the influence of two large _ tax. 

But it bought his idea of keeping — retailing companies—Henry Morgan 
the imports under bond in a ware- and Co. in Canada and United Dra- Selling the Price Hike 
house after he had pointed out that pery Stores in England—which are 
the increase in tourist business would — stockholders in International Resort With signs of recovery sighted all 
more than offset the income lost by — Facilities, Ltd. around, many manufacturers are al- 
allowing the imports into Canada ready feeling the pressure to raise 
duty-free. Of the millions spent by The cut won't hurt prices and counter rising costs. Sales 
American tourists abroad, Canada’s A new problem may arise, though, may be slow in many lines, but none- 
share has dropped from 45% in 1948 — if the U.S. personal customs exemp-_ theless companies that expect to up 
to 21% today. The reason: Europe’s tion is reduced. To lessen the drain _ their prices in the months ahead still 
growing lure for U.S. travellers. Un- on U.S. gold reserves, the Adminis- considerably outnumber those hoping 
der his scheme, David reasons, Can- tration has asked Congress to cut it to reduce them. And the new Ad- 
ada is not actually sacrificing duty from $500 to $100 for travellers who  ministration’s dedication to stepped- 
revenue, since most of the duty-free stay out of the country twelve days up economic growth, economists say, 
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portends a good deal of upward pres- 
sure on prices. | ie z 

How, though, does a manufacturer | | % ie | s | 3 
hike prices today without alienating | ¢. ee 4 — fl 
buyers who can’t pass along the add- ra! 7 
ed cost to their customers? Edward 
Stern and Co., Inc., a Philadelphia : 
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the shock by treading carefully and 
speaking softly. Stern’s point-by-point 
checklist for executives who have to 
justify price increases while keeping 
customers happy includes these point- 
ers: 

1. Time the price rise carefully. 
Don’t, for instance, announce a boost 
right after an earnings statement that 
glowingly describes new profit heights. 

2. If possible, try to delay small 
price increases so that all can be made 
at one time—and only once a year at 
that. 

3. Explain, but don’t apologize for 
the increase. Whether the boost 1s 
caused by increasing costs of raw ma- 
terial or labor, or even the need to 
keep profits high, a company doesn't 
have to make excuses either to sales- 
men or customers. Making a fair 
profit is the reason for being in busi- 
ness. 

4. If the increase is minor, put it 
through and forget about it. Tell the 
salesforce to play it down with cus- 
tomers. Even when dealing with a 
major increase, don’t make an issue 
of it with the salesmen. Emphasize, 
instead, that price hikes are always 
put through for sound reasons. 

5. Your ability to sell your sales- 
men on the increase will be reflected 
in their ability to sell your customers. 
So, make completely sure that you 
have a sure grasp of the detailed 
reasoning behind the rise. Be forth- 
right and thorough in your explana- 
tions. 

6. Show salesmen the positive 
ways in which they can use an im- 
pending price boost to their advan- 
tage—by reminding customers, for 
instance, of the important savings to 
be gained if they stock up before the 
new prices go into effect. Encourage 
your men to alert customers to up- 
coming price increases as far in ad- 
vance as possible. 

7. Finally, drill into the salesforce 
the need to stress quality, service, 
and other benefits. Then they'll avoid 
the unwelcome reception that awaits 
salesmen who approach customers 
apologetically with the news the prod- 
uct now costs more. —TI.K. 
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Labor Relations 
Reporter 


BNA’s 


holds the answer to ALL your 
labor-management problems 


The Labor Relations Reporter features al/ the latest news, 
background, digests and analyses of labor-management devel- 
opments, everywhere, as well as an immense storehouse of 
labor relations information from years past. Kept completely 
up to date with supplements issued at least twice every week, 
the Reporter offers you digests of all published NLRB deci- 
sions .. . full texts of federal, state and local court decisions on 
labor matters . . . complete coverage on state labor relations 
laws ... full text of all wages and hours cases . . . all federal 
laws, rules and regulations . . . and over 30 volumes providing 
an unequalled record of the settlement of every conceivable 
type of labor dispute. 

Here is the one service that lets you know what govern- 
= management and unions are doing—and thinking of 

oing. 

Available in its entirety, or by the section, the Labor 
Relations Reporter gives you unusual insight into those aspects 
of the labor-management field with which you are most con- 
cerned, whether from a government, management, union, legal 
or arbitration standpoint. 


It’s the most complete, most authoritative and most 
frequently cited labor report on the market today. 


For information on all, or any portion, of the Reporter, write: 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 


Dept. 658, 1231 24th Street, N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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MONITOR 
2 MILLION 
AN-HOURS 
ON 
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A foolproof paperwork system helped Douglas Aircraft Com- amassed? Punched cards readied facts channeled from group 
pany avoid production delays, errors and manpower waste. planners for the summary on a Moore form—the Company's 


This was critical to its urgent Skybolt missile program, where control in print. 


20,000 events had to be coded and computed and 2 million “We are indebted to the Moore man for his insight into pro- 
c ‘ . c ‘ . fam 


man-hours monitored. An Engineering Status Report fur- . ae , eg ee ey ee... 
nished a timely summary of hours and costs. From this cedures and his know ledge of “owe design, ae ie r Presi- 
) ti Pace ay ie all tands dent Able. If you would like to build control like this in your 
4 <ilities a proves ofc; ” ‘ Gelays and allocase Sunde, company. look up the Moore man in the telephone directory 
acilities and manpower emciently. or write the nearest Moore office. 
Was this control effective — in practice ? The Skybolt pro- 

gram gave the answer. The first print-out of raw data fore- MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. - Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
shadowed a 49-week bottleneck that might occur in 9 months Park Ridge, Ill. - Denton, Tex. - Emeryville, Calif. Over 
time. Steps were taken to prevent it. How were the statistics 300 offices and factories in North America. 





Personal Memo 


Tax-free wives on trips abroad 
If you have to buy office art— 


A new bargain for retirement 


WHEN IS A WIFE really necessary? 
As the Internal Revenue Service sees 
it, there are times when she ~*~ be 
not only necessary but deductivie as 
well. Some of them are obvious 
enough. If you, like thousands of 
other executives, are off on a business 
trip to Europe this summer, you can 
deduct your wife’s expenses if she 
can (and does) double in brass as a 
secretary, or if her presence is other- 
wise vital to the business success of 
your trip. 

Playing hostess is not enough to 
qualify her as a business expense, no 
matter how essential the entertain- 
ment may seem. She can charm a 
crusty customer out of the black 
mood you’ve plunged him into, but 
that won't soften Internal Revenue’s 
heart if you try to deduct even the 
price of her dinner. 


Keep a diary 


The IRS wants solid evidence that 
your wife is accompanying you for 
plain and simple business reasons if 
you claim her expenses. What will 
convince them? In addition to the 
obvious records like carbons of let- 
ters and transcripts, tax advisers rec- 
ommend that the secretary/wife keep 
a detailed diary of all her business 
activities on the trip—phone calls 
made, meetings attended, reports 
compiled, research researched. 

The IRS has a sixth sense in turn- 
ing up frauds, the experts warn. 
You've got to show that you really 
needed a secretary—and that your 
wife was capable of the job. 

But there’s one little-known situ- 
ation that could give you a break. If 
you re going abroad to recruit Euro- 
peans for work here in the States, 
you can take your wife along, with 
Uncle Sam’s blessing, to interview 
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the wives of your prospective em- 
ployees. Reasons the Government: 
A transplanted foreign wife who's 
unhappy in the States may prevail on 
her husband to take her back home 
—thus causing you to lose the money 
you paid out in moving the couple 
here. And, on the theory that a wom- 
an is the best judge of another wom- 
an’s character, the Government be- 
lieves that your wife is far more 
likely to discover, even if she doesn't 
speak the foreign wife’s language, 
how she feels about the move and 
whether she’s likely to fit in over 
here. 


Single savings on double fares 


Another ruling offers a chance of 
some savings on your wife’s expenses 
even if you can’t show that her pres- 
ence was necessary on your business 
trip. If you go family fare, the rule 
now is that you can deduct the full 
price of the single fare you'd have 
had to buy for yourself alone. The 
same ruling applies to hotel rooms. 
If a double room costs you $20 a day 
and a single would cost you $16, 
deduct $16, not $10. 

Incidentally, the line between busi- 
ness and pleasure can be pretty thin 
when you're off on a European jaunt. 
To claim any expenses at all, you 
must be able to prove that the trip 
was taken mainly for business pur- 
poses. 

This doesn’t mean you have to 
keep your nose to the grindstone and 
ignore the sights. As long as you can 
prove you went abroad primarily for 
business reasons, your fare, hotel 
room, and normal expenses will be 
allowed. Just don’t include the car 
you hire to tour the Riviera beaches. 
And if you spent twenty-five days 
having fun, don’t try to deduct the 


lunch you bought your best Euro- 
pean customer at the Tour d’Argent 
on the twenty-sixth. 


With a rash of modern art break- 
ing out in executive suites across the 
nation, many a _ businessman these 
days is facing up to a ticklish ques- 
tion. Not knowing anything about 
such art, how can he make an intelli- 
gent decision on what to buy, how 
much to pay? The sad fact is that 
buying art is every bit as difficult as 
buying stock. 

Even worse, you can't always just 
hire a so-called “‘expert” or an inte- 
rior decorator and let him worry 
about it. Many businessmen have re- 
ceived bad advice on modern art 
from both quarters. 

For all the risks, though, there’s no 
doubt that an impressive abstract in 
the reception area can do more than 
add an up-to-date touch to your cor- 
porate image. It can prove a smart 
investment as well. The painting you 
buy for $800 today may well double 
in value within a few short years—or 
be worth exactly nothing. 

How can a businessman who is out 
of his depth among the abstracts 
make even an educated guess as to a 
painting’s value, artistically or finan- 
cially, as he pushes his way through 
the jungle of modern art? 

Here, dealers and museum curators 
are unanimous in their advice: You 
can’t just hand someone else the 
money and tell him to come back 
with a painting—any more than 
you'd give him a thousand dollars 
and tell him to pick out “a few shares 
of stock.” Decorators, for instance, 
often count on 100-per-cent profit on 
pictures for clients, 
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BORROUGHS 
“BIG 3° 


meets every cabinet need —in every office 


open-face —A size for every purpose. 
Heights 29”, 42”, 78”, 84”—depths 12”, 18” 
— width 36”. Sliding shelves adjustable without 
nuts or bolts — 34” adjustment on 29” and 
42” units — 142” adjustment on 78” and 84” 
models. 


swinging-door — Borroughs’ famous “Cy- 
clops” line. Heights 42”, 78”— depths 18”, 24” 
— width 36”. Single central handle with Yale 
& Towne built-in lock. Doors swing completely 
open. Shelves adjustable without nuts or bolts. 


sliding-door — Borroughs’ newest designs— 
styled by Dietrich. Heights 29”, 42”, 78”— 
depths 12”, 18”— width 36”. The 78” unit has 
steel sliding doors — 29” and 42” cabinets have 


Instead, take the time—if you can 
—to learn something about contem- 
porary art. Just walking around and 
looking at it will help you get the feel 
of what’s being done. Then and only 
then, get expert advice. And, finally, 
make your own choice. 


Guideposts and guarantees 


For advice, the big museums are 
a sound bet. 

They'll help to get you over the 
dealers’ threshold, but you'll have to 
stand on your own once you get there. 

A reputable dealer is a real neces- 
sity. In New York City, where the 
overwhelming majority of American 
painters sell today, there are over 200 
galleries “making money hand over 
fist,” in the words of one gallery own- 
er. Only a tenth of these are consid- 
ered top-flight. Any good gallery will 
and 


give you a range of painters 
styles—to choose from. Unless you 
know the dealer’s reputation, it’s best 
to avoid him if he offers no variety. 

Another safeguard in choosing a 
gallery sounds childish but isn’t. That 
is, to ask if you can trade in the 
painting you buy now for the same 
price a few years hence. If the dealer 
says “no,” the experts say, he doesn’t 
believe in the artist’s work—and nei- 
ther should you. 

What about prices? Today they 
range from $200, for the work of a 
young painter with a handful of good 
reviews, to $5,000 or $6,000 for 
canvasses by mature painters. Sculp- 
ture comes higher—$500 to $15,000 
is the range. 

If you want to commission work, 
incidentally, look to the sculptors 
rather than the painters. Says one 
large and reputable dealer: ‘“Paint- 
ings that aren’t commissioned are apt 

_to be much better work than com- 
missioned canvasses you ‘order.’ 
Sculpture is another matter—sculp- 
tors are used to working around 
other people’s ideas.” 


THE “WHIPPET” MARKER Have You : oi he 
a New Address ? 


An early notice of change of 
address is helpful—it is usually 
necessary to have three weeks’ 
notice. Please include the old 
address and your postal zone 
number and send the information 
to the Circulation Department. 


steel or glass doors. Long vertical door pulls. 








There’s much, much | 
more to tell about | 
Borroughs Cabinet | 
values, | 
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BORROUGHS manuracturinc company 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY OF DETROIT 


3064 NORTH BURDICK ST. all. KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 





If you’ve been thinking about set- 
tling on a place to retire, you could 
do a lot worse than look into a West- 
ern ranch. Right now, in fact, is a 
particularly good time to make the 
move. Since the Government started 
cracking down on people who were 
buying up ranches for a quick tax 
loss, it’s been a buyers’ market. So, 
with due care, you may very well be 
able to pick up an attractive piece of 


Avtomatically dotes, codes, or morks production runs of 
cortons, pockages, filled bags, boxes, rolls, cons, etc. For 
condy monvufacturers, food pockers, distillers, oil com- 
ponies, etc. Send for free catalogue. 
THE INDUSTRIAL MARKING 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


655 Berrimon Street, Brooklyn 8, N.Y., Dept. DR 


DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry, 
99 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 
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property—which can also be a profit- 
able long-term investment—at a sur- 
prisingly low price. 


Payoff for the prudent 


If you do decide to look the pos- 
sibilities over, there are some pitfalls 
you should know about: 

e Water rights are all-important— 
check to see whether the water’s free 
or you have to pay for irrigation. The 
amount of water you need depends, 
of course, on how many crops you 
raise yourself and on how many head 
of cattle you have. You need more 
water if you plan to keep the cattle 
over the winter, especially if the win- 
ters are long. You need less if you run 
a feeder ranch, fattening the cattle 
over the summer and selling them in 
the fall (which is both cheaper and 
less profitable ). 

@ Grazing rights are also vital. 
Though the U.S. Forest Service al- 
lows ranchers to graze their cattle on 
Government land, it’s less generous 
about it these days. Canada 1s liberal 
with its rights, but the situation on 
this side of the border varies from 
State to State. 

@ Land, not buildings, determines 
the value of a ranch. Watch out for 
sellers who have put a lot of money 
into their houses and stables, and 
may now be hoping to get it back by 
upping the price. 

@ Animal units are the measure of 
value: how many acres it takes to 
feed a cow and her calf. This can 
vary from 5 acres in Northern re- 
gions to 20 in the arid Southwest. 

@ Absentee ownership carries a 
large element of risk. Good ranch 
managers—like good cowboys—are 
always in demand. For suggestions, 
ask the local banker, Government 
agricultural agents, state agricultural 
schools, other big ranchers. 

e@ Unless the soil is unusually good 
and you're planning to grow crops 
on it, no ranch under 10,000 acres is 
economically feasible today. Excep- 
tion: ranches that raise for purebred 
cattle for quality markets. 

Before you buy, ask plenty of 
questions—-not only of the real estate 
agents, but of other ranchers as well. 
In the sparsely populated Western 
states, many ranches are known by 
people 50 or 100 miles away—or 
they ll know someone who knows 
the owner’s brother or the cousin of 
a cowboy who works there. It may 
take time to find out what you need 
to know, but it’s worth it. —P.H.D. 
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Amazing what you can do 
with staplers these days! 


Many dollar-saving industrial uses 


To mention a few: staple nailing ship- 
ping crates and skids... assemblies of 
various wood frame units... stapling 
corrugated cartons and fillers. . . lining 
boxcars and export boxes... and staple 
tacking in tight areas where you couldn't 
use a hammer. 


DUO-FAST offers you a complete line 
of stapling equipment. Your job may 
require air-operated staplers, or it may 
require hand tackers. Whatever the 
case, DUO-FAST has the exact model 
you need and the type of staple. 


” Everything you need for 
; tacking. stapling and nailing 


ee _| 


FASTENER CORPORATION ~- 3702-08 River Road, Franklin Park, Ill. | 


Send data on DUO-FAST. Interested for; 


[ | Plant Production Work | | Wood Frame Assembly 
| | Crates and Skids | | Shipping Department Stapling 
[| Other (describe) 
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TROUBLE KEEPING PEOPLE “PUT”? 


BUSINESS 
CURE THIS WITH E23. Bae MK recrrone 
SYSTEM 


The ailment: Your switchboard is jammed. So your 
people have to walk in order to talk. And, next thing 
you know, the office looks like an informal track meet! 


The cure: An Automatic Electric P-A-X business tele- 
phone system, which handles inside calls without an 
operator. With P-A-X, your people will simply dial and 
talk—instead of walking; they’ll use P-A-X to get things 
done! 


P-A-X takes a load off your feet — your switchboard — 
and your budget. Thanks’to the “always ready”’ service 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


NORTHLAKE, ILLINOIS 
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of P-A-X, people stay at their desks—where they can be 
reached by P-A-X! Relieved of inside calls, your oper- 
ator is free to devote her full efforts to outside and toll 
calls. So P-A-X, the inside telephone system, improves 
outside service, too! 


If your people must spend more time walking than 
working — investigate P-A-X today. Write Director, 
P-A-X Sales, Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 
Northlake, Illinois. 





It’s the SECOND 
Telephone that marks 
the efficient 


executive! 
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International 
Markets 


ALEXANDER 


Trade centers, market surveys, expanded insurance pro- 


grams spur U.S. exports towards a new record. 


World Bank loan records give a clue to eager markets. 


U.S. prices look better after German and Dutch currency 


revaluation. 


A LOT MORE USS. companies will 
be eyeing the export market this year. 
Goods shipped overseas made a Sig- 
nificant impact on the sales and profit 
picture of thousands of firms in 1960, 
when the national over-all total hit 
$19.6 billion—a new peak. Now, they 
—and their competitors—are looking 
over the facilities that will make it 
even easier to rack up sales overseas. 
The new U.S. Trade Centers, for 
instance, will be a permanent show- 
case for American-made goods, mak- 
ing it possible for U.S. firms to display 
their products the year round in key 
trading points. The first center opens 
next month in London, with others to 
follow shortly in the prime markets 
of the Far East, Latin America, and 
Africa. Each will feature different in- 
dustries on a monthly schedule. 


Hitting a balance 

As presently drawn, the policy 
lines aim toward a “balanced” show 
that includes displays both by big and 
small business, with exhibit selection 
screened by local foreign business- 
men. The focus will be on products 
with high sales potential, but products 
untried in the local market will be in- 
cluded, too. The first London show— 
which some 50 U.S. companies have 
entered so far—will, for example, fea- 
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ture household goods ranging from 
play pens to bun warmers. On the 
future London agendas are appliances, 
teen-age apparel, toys and games, 
hand tools—with other groups to be 
announced lIater. 

Answering questions at each show 
will be Foreign Service officers from 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce and 
representatives from U.S. trade asso- 
ciations and industry groups. But they 
can't handle any orders, and each ex- 
hibitor is expected to have his own 
representative there to demonstrate 
products and develop contacts. (For 
more data on how you can get your 
products on display, write to the 
Trade Center Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C.) 

Also under the BFC, the Trade 
Contact Survey Service has now 
launched a custom-made program to 
help U.S. companies find distributors 
overseas. Here’s how it works: 

@ For each market you want sur- 
veyed, fill out application form FC- 
963, available at the nearest Com- 
merce Department field office. Attach 
three—or, better still, six—sets of 
catalogs or descriptive literature, and 
price lists for each market under 
study. 

@ Base prices quoted on c.i.f. (cost, 
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insurance, freight) terms—an inter- 
national freight forwarder can help 
compute them if you have never sold 
to the market under survey. Your cost 
calculations should be stripped of 
U.S. sales and advertising charges— 
substituting export equivalents—to 
arrive at a realistic and competitive 
price. 

@ Make up a composite sales letter 
that leans heavily on straight informa- 
tion, with emphasis on the precise 
uses and functional advantages of 
your product types. 

@ Don’t worry about whole-market, 
complete-product-mix representation, 
since not all product types can be sold 
in all areas. Leave the door open to a 
limited-product-range agency, based 
on the lines the dealer prefers to han- 
dle. You may wind up with several 
agents in one market, each handling a 
different assortment of your products 
—but you may be following a like 
pattern here at home. 

e@ If you have a special or unique 
method of operation in sales, agency, 
or dealer arrangements, say so and 
explain how it works. These patterns 
can sometimes be followed very ef- 
fectively abroad. 

@ Tell something about your com- 
pany: when it started, your present 
capital, annual sales, the number of 
accounts, the number of employees, 
your industry position. Include bank 
and trade references. 


Only the product counts 

If your company is new or small, 
don’t worry about being left out of the 
running. Many dealers abroad, them- 
selves small, are more interested in 
‘“srowth” products than in established 
lines where competition is tougher 
It’s the product they look at—and 
how well it can be adapted for local 
promotion. 
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ONE-STOP 
FREE 
“SHOPPING 


CENTER’ 
FOR PLANT 
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in 2350 communities 
within the heart of 
industrial America: 


INDIANA + MICHIGAN OHIO 
KENTUCKY + WEST VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA +» TENNESSEE 


American Electric’s ‘“‘shopping 
center’ furnishes up-to-the- 
minute information on labor, 
raw materials, neighboring in- 
dustries, taxes, water, trans- 
portation, recreation, living 
conditions and all other im- 
portant factors. 


This free service locates the 
prepared site or available 
building with the right com- 
bination of plant-site factors. 


For more information or free 
brochures, ‘“‘Power and Natu- 
ral Resources’’ and ‘‘Plant Lo- 
cation,’’ write or phone, in full 
confidence, to Mr. Lee L. Davis, 
Vice President, Area Develop- 
ment, Dept. Q-05, American 
Electric Power Service Corp., 


2 Broadway, N.Y. 8, N.Y. 


A AC Sy 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC 
POWER SYSTEM 


An Investor-Owned Public Utility 





A qualified Commerce Department 
Foreign Service officer on station in 
the overseas market will handle your 
survey. The cost to you: $10 per mar- 
ket. But there’s one word of caution: 
Be sure to find out before the survey 
is started whether trademark registra- 
tion is required in the market you're 
aiming at. If it is, spending the money 
to register your mark will save you 
from future exposure to trademark 
“pirates.” Because they overlook this 
detail, many U.S. companies are pay- 
ing ransom to get their own trade- 
marks released from these brigands. 
Neither prior usage nor U.S. registra- 
tion gives protection in many overseas 
markets. On the average, total fees 
and legal costs run about $125 per 
market. It’s cheap at the price, con- 
sidering what you might have to pay 
to regain control of your trademark. 


More insurance against more risks 

Exporters are also watching the ex- 
panded credit insurance programs that 
are under study by several separate 
groups. One plan, advanced by David 
Rockefeller, Chase Manhattan Bank’s 
president, calls for special finance 
companies to be formed as subsidiar- 
ies of major U.S. banks, just to under- 
write export credits. Funds would be 
supplied by institutional investors, 
such as insurance companies, savings 
banks, and so on, with U.S. Govern- 
ment participation broadly following 
the FDIC (Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation) formula. Guaranties 
would be limited to cover expropria- 
tion and equivalent jeopardies that 
are popularly termed “political risks.” 
The proposal is now under close study 
in Washington. 

In another variant, developed by a 
committee of the International Sec- 
tion, New York Board of Trade, 
broader lines of insurance are pro- 
posed to cover both political and com- 
mercial risks. This insurance would be 
made available to credit-cautious ex- 
porters through a quasi-governmental 


organization. (“International Mar- 
kets,” DUN’s REVIEW, November 
1959.) 


Both proposals would add to the 
safeguards guaranteed by the recently 
liberalized credit insurance of the 
Exim bank, which now covers almost 
every type of export from hair curlers 
to cars, with comprehensive protec- 
tion against both commercial and po- 
litical risks in short- and medium- 
term credits. 

One thing is sure: Exporters will 
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TEST YOUR 
LETTERHEAD 


FREE brochure 
tells you how! 


Does your letterhead represent 
your company effectively? 

It costs little or nothing more to buy letter- 
heads that are scientifically designed to build 
prestige, create a favorable 
your company and promote its sales. 


impression of 


This helpful brochure shows you how to test 
your letterhead and rate its effectiveness... . 
how to overcome its faults. [f you use 5,000 or 
more letterheads a year we'll be glad to send you 
a copy. Here’s what to do: 


]. Write on your letterhead how many 
you use a year. 
2. Send us your letterhead. 


Absolutely no obligation. Write for free copy 
today. 


Dept. D-71 


R.O.H.HILLAINc. 


270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N.Y. 
R.O.H. HILL... For the Finest Impression 








SCAU Ie Cc: 
but very little overhead 





A CHECKER accommodates all of you, even your 
head and your legs. And you'll find maintenance 
ond repair costs equally accommodating. They're 
remarkably low, just as CHECKER mileage is 
remarkably high. Some CHECKERS put os much 
os 150,000, even 200,000 miles behind them. 
That's a lot of mileage whether you buy a 
CHECKER for fleet or personal use. 

There's no hump down the middle of a CHECKER 
in either the 4-door sedan or the station wagon. 
You can get in and out without a struggle ond 
you ride in CHECKER comfort all the way. The 
simple, timeless design of a Checker is os fresh 
ond welcome years later as it was on the greot 
day of delivery. Shouldn't you learn more about 
this unusual automobile that's built with such un- 
common pride and craftsmanship in Kalamazoo? 
Write DEPT. 69 


CHECKER 


MOTORS CORP. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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soon have less worry about hunting up 
credit funds, a freer hand to concen- 
trate on building sales. 

If you are interested in definitive 
information, there are two _ recent 
publications worth scanning: A Com- 
pany Guide to Sources of Export 
Financing, a full-length book released 
by the Machinery & Allied Products 
Institute, 1200 18th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., and /nterna- 
tional Guide to Foreign Commercial 
Financing, by Reimann & Wiggles- 
worth. This is published in two vol- 
umes by International Reports, Inc., 
200 Park Avenue South, New York 
3, and totals 439 pages, including a 
directory of companies now engaged 
in the field, here and abroad. 


Guide to Growing Markets 


Watch World Bank loans. They are 
an important index to expanding mar- 
kets. In its fifteen years of operation, 
the World Bank has piled up a rather 
impressive record of 277 loans, signed 
for a gross total of $5.4 billion, to 54 
countries. At year-end 1960, largest 
commitments were in the Asia/Mid- 
East area: $1.7 billion; Europe: $1.3 
billion; Latin America: $1.1 billion; 
Africa: $770 million; Australia: $300 
million. Of the billions deployed more 
as business rather than as aid loans, 
$3 of every $5 were earmarked, about 
equally, for electric power, transport 
and communications—the sinews of 
industrial production. General devel- 
opment and construction loans, on the 
one hand, and industry underwriting 
on the other, shared about equally in 
$1.50 of every $5 lent, while agricul- 
ture got the modest remainder. 


Bright Side of the Coin 


Revaluation of the German Deutsche- 
mark—up 5 per cent—and the Dutch 
guilder—up 4.75 per cent—improves 
the export price position of U.S. trad- 
ers in world markets, even though it 
represents a modest dollar devalua- 
tion in relation to the two currencies. 
For each $1 worth of Made-in-USA 
goods exported to Germany, buyers 
there now pay out 4 instead of 4.2 
Deutschemarks. German goods 1m- 
ported into the U.S. and other coun- 
tries will cost a little more: An item 
priced at 1 Deutschemark was worth 
23.8 cents U.S. Now it will command 
25 cents—provided, of course, that 
German prices quoted are kept con- 
Stant. 
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Mr. Theodore O. Hofman 





BORDEN COMPANY 
PICKS IRELAND ! 


“Ireland Offered the Ideal 
Location For Our Newest 


Overseas Plant...” 


Theodore O. Hofman, President, Borden Foods Company 


Division, The BORDEN COMPANY 


“After considerable research,” 
writes Mr. Hofman, ‘“‘we decided to 
locate our dry milk packaging plant in 
Mallow, County Cork. The remarkable incentives offered 
by the Irish Government played an important part in 
our decision.” 


During the last three years over one-hundred new indus- 
tries from all parts of the world have come to Ireland to set 
up operations. Manufacturing primarily for export, their 
products range from cranes and pianos to food. 


Ireland’s incentives to manufacturers and processors are 
particularly enticing. You receive ten years exemption 
from income tax on export profits, plus a further five years 
reduced taxation. Outright, non-repayable cash grants 
help you build your factory, equip it with machinery, 
and train your workers. 


Other advantages include preferential treatment for your 
products in many countries, reasonable wage scales, am- 
ple power, and a plentiful supply of English-speaking, 
interested, intelligent labor. 


Why not write today for details. The Industrial DeVelop- 
ment Authority’s office in New York is ready to assist you 
with information about your specific industry. 





If you can use air freight, Shannon Free Airport 
offers ready-to-occupy factories for renting, as 
well as cash grants, and tax exemption until 1983. 





IRISH INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0848 








Satisfied 
with 
your 
SLICE os. 


new construction 


market 


(before you answer, you 
need to know how big 
the whole “pie” is) 


Judging your success in the 
market on sales figures alone is 
guessing at best. If the total mar- 
ket for your product is growing 
at a faster rate than your sales, 
you're really losing ground, not 
gaining. 

To judge soundly, you need 
the kind of accurate picture of 
your total market that Dodge 
Construction Contract Statistics 
can provide. You can use these 
simple figures to help calculate 
both your true potential market 
and your actual sales penetration. 

Dodge Statistics are issued 
monthly and can be selected to 
provide contract activity data on 
only those types of projects 
where your products are used — 
and for just the specific areas you 
sell. 

For 16-page descriptive bro- 
chure on this timely and compre- 
hensive service, write O. O. Paul- 
sell, Executive Vice President. 


F.w. DODGE 


I 


CORPORATION 


F.W. DODGE 
CORPORATION 


Construction Contract 
Statistics 





Other measures now being bruited 
about could also help us regain equi- 
librium in our balance of payments. 
There is talk of converting the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) into 
a kind of World Central Bank, with 
international settlements made in units 
of an international reserve currency, 
rather than gold. The statistical guide- 
lines for measuring the balance of 
payments may also be overhauled, 
since we strike our balance differently 
from other countries. 


Latin America’s Trade Bioc 


The long-discussed common market 
in Central America is finally emerg- 
ing. The CAEI—for Central Ameri- 
can Economic Integration—encom- 
passes Guatemala, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, and Nicaragua. Panama and 
Costa Rica may join later under the 
CAEI treaty. This also provides that: 
@ By year-end 1965, a common 
market will be in full effect. The 20- 
year treaty can be extended indefi- 
nitely. 

@ Except for the special treatment 
of certain products, on which grad- 
ual adjustments will be made, com- 
modities of local origin will be ex- 
empted from import and export du- 
ties. The emphasis is on natural prod- 
ucts—since, under the _ established 
scheme of things, most manufactured 
products will not move freely within 
the custom zone until the sixth year. 
@ Creation of uniform duties on 
products from “outsiders” will be ac- 
celerated. 

e@ An _ industrial integration plan 
covering new enterprises, both pri- 
vate and public, will be followed. The 
aim is to create a balanced regional 
economy. 

@ To expedite industrial integration, 
the Central American Bank for Eco- 
nomic Integration is now being 
formed with an initial capitalization 
of $25 million. ($10 million of this 
will be furnished by U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies. ) 

As common markets go, the new 
trade bloc seems tiny. The combined 
population of the four countries is 
slightly over 9 million and, together, 
they imported only $156 million 
worth of U.S. goods in the first eleven 
months of 1960, sold about $130 
million here. But the CAEI is well 
worth cultivating for the long pull, 
both as an export market and as an 
investment potential for light indus- 


YOUR SALESMEN 
NEED A DYNAMIC 
DOOR OPENER... 4\!| 
AND SALES CLOSER... 





TEL-A-STORY 


will sell your product at 
@ POINT OF PURCHASE @ TRADE 
SHOWS & CONVENTIONS 


STOP 
‘EM... 


SHOW 
‘EM... 
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Desk-Top Viewers, for 35mm 2 x 2 Slides 
or Filmstrips, with or without Sound. 


For Information, Write Dept. 0-561 
TEL-A-STORY, INC. 


523 Main Street, Davenport, lowa 











| Saves Steps, Saves Time, 


Saves Money... 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION 


The Accepted Symbol of Quality and Dependability 


Only the New TALK-A-PHONE 
has these exclusive features! 


DYNASONIC SELECTOR. Select station per- 
formance, intermix or change as needed, 
MULTI-MAGIC STATION SELECTOR. Up to 
50-station capacity in same attractive 
cabinet. 

“PRIVATE” or ‘“"NON-PRIVATE”’ MASTERS 
and STAFFS. Converse in privacy, answer 
calls from a distance. 

NOISE-FREE, VOICE-RANGE POWER. 
Rugged, All-Transistor, high-gain ampli- 
fier provides exceptional clarity and nat- 
uralness of tone. 

PLUS... Incoming Call Chime; Busy Signal; 
Monitoring Signal; External Relay 
Control; Reciprocal Power Supply ... 
all as standard features of the New 
TALK-A-PHONE 


Proportioned like a book, only 3-inches high. 
The look and feel of fine-grained leather, 
with the strength and rigidity of steel. In 
charcoal gray and brushed chrome. 


Write for A.1.A. File Number 31-i-51 
and name of @TALK-A-PHONE CO. 


free brochure 


Dept. OR51, 119 West 40th Street nearest @Dept.R-5, 5013 N. Kedzie Ave., 


distributor § Chicago 25, Illinois 
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Are your bookkeepers better equipped 
than your engineers or draftsmen? 


You certainly want your bookkeeping department 
to have the latest equipment to maintain accuracy and 
output—but your highly trained professional 











engineers or draftsmen need today’s tools, too—for the 
high production efficiency you’ve a right to expect. 


Your draftsmen, your productivity, deserve 
new Hamilton space- and time-saving 
equipment from Bruning 








Inefficient, obsolete equipment in your drafting department 
may be stealing dollars from you every working day! Top 
professional draftsmen work better, work smarter, make 
fewer errors when they use premium-quality Hamilton equip- 
ment. Boosts morale, too! Watch your top men respond to 
the professional challenge of smart modern Hamilton units 
engineered to fit your needs. Learn why thousands of firms 
have selected Hamilton year after year... call our designers 
for planning help without obligation, of course. 


HAMILTON L-CONTOUR TABLE Sturdy, counter- 
balanced drawing surface travels full 20°—permitting 
frequent position change, greatly reducing fatigue—quickly 
adjusted to individual requirements for each individual job. 
Board completely stable in all positions, horizontal to 
vertical. Modular construction permits arrangements to 
suit specific needs — right or left reference desk position 
optional. Ruggedly made, durably finished with long-life 
drawing and reference surfaces. 














Hamilton Unit System Files Hamilton Auto-Shift Table Hamilton CL 100 Drafting Table 
Provide full protection, accessibility, and Built-in mechanism adjusts board to in- Conserves dollars, yet rugged canted-leg 
classification for all materials to be filed. dividual height and slope requirements, design provides modern styling and 
Occupy minimum floor space. provides full accessibility, reduces errors. convenience with long-term durability. 


Put draftsmen in a “position” to do better, faster work! — 
Bruning’s all-new Neoglide drafters literally help draftsmen [i # — 

straighten up and do faster, better work.* They provide ar; 

complete maneuverability on any board at any angle without , Bs ~— BRUNING 
adjustment! Reinforced U-beam construction assures rigidity, 

strength, and accuracy. Resistance-free movement of vertical La 

beam and hidden counterweight provide fast “floating” action. 
Touch-control protractor head gives automatic, pinpoint 
angle selection. 

*Study of 300 draftsmen showed 35%, savings in drawing 
time—1/5 the backaches— on vertical or near vertical boards. 








CHARLES BRUNING CO., INC. 
1800 CENTRAL RD., MT. PROSPECT, ILLINOIS 
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THIS IS THOMPSON, MANITOBA TODAY, a fully integrated nickel production 
facility employing over 2,000 people...a facility that created a modern community 
for 8,000 residents. 
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IN OCTOBER, 1957, the horn of the first 
diesel was heard at Thompson. It meant 
an increasing flow of supplies. A 30 
mile spur had been completed to link 
the site with the Canadian National 
vallways. 


IN 1958, THE HEADFRAME for the 2,100 
foot production shaft towered above the 
surrounding forest. The way was now 
clear for the development of the new 
Thompson mine. 


a ed 
IN EARLY 1960, POWER for the inte- 
grated mining complex began to flow 
from the hydro-electric facility built for 
this purpose on the Nelson River, 53 
miles to the northeast. 


INCO-CANADA UNLOCKS NICKEL RESOURCE IN NORTHERN MANITOBA 


New Inco project starts producing Nickel at annual rate of more than 75,000,000 pounds! 


PS y 
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Ee _ _. Deep in Manitoba, on the edge of 


Canada’s northern frontier country, 
now stands a major outpost of mod- 
ern science and technology. It’s the 
world’s first fully integrated plant 
for producing refined nickel—the 
Thompson Project of International 
Nickel. 

The new Thompson development 
will increase Inco-Canada’s total 
nickel capacity by 24%. This multi- 
million-dollar production complex 
represents the largest single private 
investment ever made in Manitoba. 
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PURE NICKEL STARTING SHEETS 
being loaded in electrolytic tanks of the 
refinery, where production will reach an 


4\ 
INCO 


The International Nickel Company, Inc.., 


annual rate of more than 75,000,000 Company of Canada, Limited 


pounds in 1961. 
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(Inco-Canada) 
Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium, Sulfur and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 


The Thompson Project is another 
major step in Inco-Canada’s continu- 
ing program to seek out and develop 
the nickel resources so important to 
free countries everywhere ... and 
with economic progress, an increased 
need for nickel has been developed in 
many industries, many markets. For 
full details on this great nickel opera- 
tion, write for the free booklet, ““The 
Thompson Project.” © 1961, INCO 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


International Nickel 


is the U. 


S. affiliate of The International Nickel 
producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, 
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AFTER YEARS of losing customers 
in droves to its chief rival, the electric 
power utilities, the $6 billion-a-year 
natural gas industry has launched a 
massive counterattack. The objec- 
tive: a bigger share of the $17 billion 
business of supplying energy to 
homes, stores, and plants—a_busi- 
ness which has been doubling in size 
every decade—even in the face of 
four post-war recessions. Chief weap- 
on of the gasmen: development and 
heavy promotion of new devices that 
use up energy—lots of it. 

Eighty years ago, when the energy 
business was a tiny fraction of what 
it is today, the gas suppliers were 
king. Then someone invented a cheap 
way of making electricity, and Edison 
and others worked out dozens of 
ways of turning electricity into com- 
fort and ease. One popular new elec- 
trical product after another soon gave 
electricity the lead over gas. By the 
millions, American families traded in 
durable gas stoves and refrigerators 
for fancy electric models. Today elec- 
tricity supplies nearly two-thirds of 
the market. 


Taking the offensive 

Here’s how the gas industry is 
planning to regain some of this lost 
ground: 
@ Gas refrigerators are making a 
comeback. Five years ago, when Ser- 
vel stopped making them, it looked 
as if they would soon join the electric 
auto in oblivion. Today there are five 
companies producing them, well sup- 
ported by gas industry promotion. 
(Gas utilities employ over 3,000 
home economists to soft-sell gas ap- 
pliances. ) 
@ New features for the gas kitchen 
range, which long accounted for a 
major share of natural gas consump- 
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Inside Industry 


> Case study of an industrial counteroffensive—the 


gas industry’s battle to regain lost markets. 


Research, new product development, intensive promo- 


tion give a mighty push to sales of gas appliances. 


THE GAS INDUSTRY is paying for research on this fuel cell, which might some 
day light a home. Feeding it is chemical energy stored outside the cell. 


tion, are bringing it abreast of the 
electric range in convenience and 
ease of control. The Jerome Murray 
Corp. is developing a system for au- 
tomatic spark igniting of gas burners 
by means of a tiny piezolectric cylin- 
der that generates a pulse of electric- 
ity when it is squeezed by the mere 
motion of turning or the gas burner. 
@ Gas clothes dryers for homes are 
gaining fast on the electric version. 
When this appliance was first intro- 
duced, the electric dryer outsold the 
gas model four or five to one. Last 
year there were 442,000 gas dryers 
sold compared to 818,000 electric— 
less than a two-to-one lead. 

@ On the horizon are gas-heated cof- 


fee makers, frying pans, and rotary 
broilers. These would plug into a gas 
outlet in the kitchen wall the same 
way that their electric counterparts 
are plugged into an electric outlet. 

e@ Particularly in the Southwest, 
where gas costs less than half as 
much as in the East, central air con- 
ditioning powered by gas is making 
tremendous strides. Nearly every 
large building put up in Houston, 
Dallas, and Fort Worth in the past 
ten years depends on gas-burning sys- 
tems for cooling. The latest develop- 
ment in this area—central air condi- 
tioning for homes—is also coming up 
fast. In only a few years, 32,000 
homes have been equipped with it. 
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It Floats... 


No, we don’t mean Ivory Soap. 

We mean the working deposit a broker may carry with a banker. Any 
given amount of money that can multiply itself dozens of times over 
because of “float’’. 

Good business for bankers? Of course. And good reason why they 
direct most of their brokerage business to depositors. But there could 
be others, too. 

For example, here at Merrill Lynch, we've geared ourselves to provide 
the finest service for banks we think you can find — almost anywhere. 

We can supply current quotes, specific security prices for almost any 
date in the past—or complete portfolio evaluations for estate 
purposes... 

We take legal transfers completely off your hands... 

We furnish a wealth of reports on business in general—on individual 
industries and companies—on stocks, bonds, and commodities... . 
We can fill in your representatives on local business developments 
in thousands of communities through our 130 offices from coast-to- 
coast... 

For more details on these services—or any other particular facilities 
we may be able to place at your disposal—we’ll be pleased to arrange 
for a conference—at your convenience. 

Simply contact us in confidence, by writing to — 


ALLAN D. GULLIVER, Vice President 
Bank Relations Department 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and other principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
142 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 
Total assets in excess of $600,000,000 














Not all Magliner Magnesium Dock Boards are 914 years old. Some are 
even older, and thousands are newer. The old ones, you see, sell the new 
ones as more companies discover that /Jonger quality and longer service 
life are built into every Magliner. They’re man savers, time savers, money- 
savers, too! Send today for your copy of “‘Difficult Dock Problems’’—the 
bulletin that helps you spot and correct high-cost dock loading problems. 


Request Bulletin DB-204, Magline Inc., P. O. Box 35, Pinconning, Mich. 


MAGLINER MAGNESIUM DOCK BOARDS 
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THERMOELECTRIC generators in this 
Olsen gas heater power the blower. 


The gas industry is spending big 
money at Southwest Research Insti- 
tute in San Antonio for improve- 
ments in gas-powered air condition- 
ing. 

@ The gas industry has even promot- 


ed gas lighting—for backyards, 
Streets, as emergency lighting in 
plants, and as runway lights for small 
airports. Gas lights are less efficient 
than electric, but they have one spe- 
cial virtue for certain outdoor appli- 
cations—the heat they generate tends 
to dispel fog. 


New source of power 

But the gasmen’s most imaginative 
tactic 1s their support of research into 
new ways of making electricity from 
gas. This is a move aimed right at 
the heart of the electric market. The 
gas industry has talked many busi- 
nessmen in the Southwest into buying 
gas turbine-generator plants to make 
their own electricity for plants or big 
buildings. They’ve got one powerful 
argument: the electric utilities buy 
$500 million worth of natural gas 
every year to make electricity! 

Now the gas producers are pushing 
a new way of making electricity 
cheaply—the fuel cell. At the Insti- 
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President, The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 
Charles Spahr tells 
why he feels 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 
is better than ever 


“From our point of view, Cleveland-North- 
east Ohio, widely known as ‘the best location 
in the nation,’ is now better than ever. The 
area has shown a steady growth in industrial 
output and in population. Of even greater 
importance, it is within 500 miles of more thz_. 
half the nation’s population—and it is abun- 
dantly supplied with facilities to reach this 
market by air, water, rail or road. To anyone 
engaged in marketing, this means a growing 
opportunity for the future.” 


RESEARCHVILLE, U.S.A. Cleveland TRANSPORTATION HUB. “The 
ranks lst in Ohio, 4th in the nation, best location” is served by nine 
in research facilities. About 350 scheduled airlines, eight railroads, 
companies and over 16,000 workers and is near the Ohio turnpike for 
are engaged in research here. fastest overland bulk shipments. 


BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION. Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 
is within 500 miles of 75° of America’s industries, 60° of the 
population, 8 out of 10 of the nation’s top markets. 


LAKE WITH A DUAL ROLE. Primarily, of course, Lake Erie 
means an unlimited amount of cool water; but with the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, it also means world outlets for our products. 





Whatever your needs, whether for THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY SERVING 


national headquarters, sites for plants, 


research, distribution or warehousing Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 


facilities, look to Cleveland-Northeast 

Ohio. For specific information, write the best location in the nation 
or call Richard L. DeChant, Manager 

of Area Development Department. 
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How Machines Read 
This New Language 


—, %&£3b"G2O!. .. machines that can read... per- 
BRAND NAME forming instantly and accurately tasks that take scores 
SELECTOR of persons weeks to accomplish! The scope and impact 
Business of their fantastic abilities on the world of business are 


Writing just beginning. 
Supplies al In the field of banking, for example, modern electronic 


——.. business equipment reads a special language of its own 
RIBBONS to sort, list and post checks automatically. The ability 


spanie ’ a of the equipment to recognize these symbols depends 
ommander ainbow oo , a 
Si teaiane Silk Cauze upon the quality and strength of a unique magnetic ink 


used to form the image. 
CARBON PAPER RIBBONS 


Columbia M.50 Columbia—long a leader in research and development 


Columbia PF-75 of carbon papers, ribbons and duplicating supplies— 
has played a major role in the development of these 
CARBON PAPER magnetic inks. This scientific breakthrough is even 
Accountant Special more significant because it is the first in a field whose 
a i meee boundaries are yet unmeasured . . . a field in which 
Marathon are ote Columbia is most capably equipped to pioneer. 
Silk Gauze 


DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 


Colitho Offset 
Ready-Master Spirit 


ee 








Ribbons - Carbons - Duplicating Supplies 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., INC., GLEN COVE, N.Y. 
COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON PACIFIC, INC,, DUARTE, CALIF, 
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tute of Gas Technology in Chicago 
(see photo), the industry as a whole 
is spending heavily on fuel cell devel- 
opment. At the same time, two oil 
companies that sell natural gas are 
working on fuel cells in their own 
labs. 

Of all the exotic power sources 
tempting industry, the fuel cell seems 
the best bet for breaking through the 
dollar barrier in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. It offers unusually high effi- 
ciency, in the neighborhood of 80 
per cent. And rival processes are 
burdened by a variety of serious hand- 
icaps. Solar energy can’t be econom- 
ically produced on a scale large 
enough for industrial use. Thermo- 
electric and thermionic devices are 
too inefficient for anything but low- 
power remote-control and_ similar 
special uses. And magnetohydrody- 
namics (MHD to its friends) pre- 
sents nearly insuperable physical 
problems—it works best at tempera- 
tures that melt all but a few of the 
refractory metals. 

The fuel cell resembles the com- 
mon car battery—with one important 
difference. The chemical energy it 
runs on is stored outside the cell and 
fed into it. This means that theoreti- 
cally a fuel cell can supply useful 
electricity indefinitely, as long as its 
fuel supply is kept replenished. 

But the gas industry isn’t neglect- 
ing thermoelectricity either. It is 
backing development of home gas 
heaters with built-in thermoelectric 
generators to drive the blower (see 
photo on page 76). 


New frontiers for growth 

The spectacular growth of the nat- 
ural gas industry since the war has 
been largely based on improved dis- 
tribution through giant pipelines and 
displacement of gas manufactured lo- 
cally from coal. Today, over 97 per 
cent of the gas consumed in the 
U.S.A. is natural gas. 

Now that its product is available 
practically everywhere in the nation, 
there are only two ways for the in- 
dustry’s growth to outstrip the popu- 
lation. One is exporting—some small 
efforts have already been made to 
ship methane in liquid form overseas 
by tanker. Far more promising is de- 
velopment and sale of new types of 
gas-consuming appliances and equip- 
ment. The natural gas industry knows 
that the stakes are high—and it is 
girding for a real effort to win. 

—M.M. 
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makes copies 





of anything... 
on ordinary 


Users of the 914 
are astonished 


and enthused over what it does 
for them. They are doing things 
with the XeroX® 914 Copier they 
never thought possible with copy- 
ing equipment. Copying pages 
in thick-bound volumes, news 
articles, hard-mounted layouts, 
mechanical schemes—-anything. 


N E 


And no expensive 
copying paper 


As if such versatility in a copy- 
ing machine were not enough 

. Saving hours of labor and 
thousands of dollars annually, the 
new XeroX 914 Office Copier 
makes copies directly onto or- 
dinary paper (plain or colored), 
or selected offset masters. 


_©Ven pages 


paper 


in a hook / 





Copies are as 
good as originals 


What impresses business man- 
agement, next to a wide range of 
applications for the XeroX 914, 
is the quality of reproduction. 
Copies often look better than 
the original document, users re- 
port. This despite the fact that 
supplies cost about 1¢ per copy. 
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If you spend $50 
or more per month 


for copying supplies, a new 
XeroX 914 Office Copier can be 
of real benefit to you. It takes 
the work out of paperwork. 
“Worth half a girl more,” one 
user said. For complete details, 
write HALOID XEROX INC., Dept. 
9X-21, Rochester 3, New York. 
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MANUFACTURING 


AND SUPPLY UNIT 
OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


COMMON SENSE 


Each of these people has a job in a dif- 
ferent company with a different func- 
tion. They have several things in 
common... QOne is a development en- 
gineer at Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
Another, a toolmaker for Western 
Electric. The third, an operator at a 
Bell telephone company. 

They are motivated by a common 
sense of purpose: to deliver the best 
possible service — Bell telephone serv- 
ice — at the lowest possible cost. The 
efforts of all three — and many thou- 
sands like them — are combined to de- 
sign, build, and operate this most ver- 
satile of the world’s communications 
systems. 

At Bell Laboratories the develop- 
ment engineer designs, for example, ¢ 


new kind of electron tube for use in 
long-distance telephony. To make it 
in quantity — and at low cost and high 
quality — calls for new processes, new 
tools. It’s Western Electric’s job, as 
manufacturing unit of the Bell Sys- 
tem, to develop these processes, 
provide these tools. To this job, the 
toolmaker above and all his co-work- 
ers at Western Electric bring the same 
sense of responsibility for good tele- 
phone service as do the development 
engineer in the laboratory and the 
operator at the switchboard. 


Together, the men and women of 
these three Bell System units, linked 
by a common sense of purpose, form 
and serve a single communications 
system — the Bell Telephone System. 
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Managing 
Your Manpower 


Sometimes a help, often a thorn in management's side, the 


shop steward is coming in for fresh scrutiny. 


Workers have a way with words: they interpret them in 


ways the boss would never guess. 


PERRY MASON might be stumped 
by the “Case of the Wandering Stew- 
ard,” but it’s no mystery to manage- 
ment. The 600,000 shop stewards in 
industry spend an average of | million 
hours a week away from their normal 
tasks listening to employees who feel 
they have been wronged. 

In most unionized plants and offi- 
ces, the shop steward, who doubles as 
a worker and labor representative, 1s 
paid by the company when he leaves 
his job to process a grievance. The 
cost is substantial. In lost productiv- 
ity, the figure runs to $2.5 million a 
week. 

The practice has a heritage going 
back to the early °30’s, when Ford and 
GM set a pattern by agreeing to pick 
up the tab for work time shop stew- 
ards lost handling employee com- 
plaints. Management went along 
when the unions said swift settlement 
of rank-and-file beefs through the es- 
tablished grievance machinery helped 
keep things on an even keel. (Not all 
organized industries fell in step. In 
maritime, construction, leather, retail 
trade, and publishing, the unions still 
foot the bills. ) 


Whines, whimpers, and walkouts 
What does the steward do? Recent- 
ly a foreman at Republic Steel Corp.'s 
Gadsen plant told a worker to “speed 
up”. The employee took offense at 
the remark and called his steward to 
complain. In the General Controls 
Co., Kingsford, Mich., an employee 
was denied a promotion because he 
failed a test. “Call my steward,” he 
charged. “I want to file a grievance.” 
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But not all the problems are so 
petty. When a group of employees at 
Continental Can Co.'s Tampa plant 
threatened to go out on a wildcat 
strike, management hustled the shop 
steward over to the tense area. He pre- 
vailed upon the men to let the griev- 
ance machinery their com- 
plaints. 

The recession has stimulated man- 
agement to tighten up on loose prac- 
tices and the policy on grievance time 
for shop stewards and bargaining 
committees is receiving careful audit. 
Under scrutiny is not the processing 
of legitimate grievances but abuses of 
procedure. The most prevalent arises 
from the addiction some stewards 
have to wanderlust—leaving their jobs 
to roam around the department or the 
plant without cause. 

Breaking them of the habit isnt 
easy. When the United States Ceramic 
Tile Co. decided to face up to this sit- 
uation, it took some stiff negotiations 
at the bargaining table and a dose of 
discipline for an erring steward before 
the roving stopped. The company had 
had no previous control over the stew- 
ards’ comings and goings. The men 
left their jobs at will. Finally, manage- 
ment negotiated a clause into its 
agreement which required union ofh- 
cials to request permission before go- 
ing off on “union business.” The clause 
came to the test a few weeks later, 
when one of the stewards asked his 
foreman for permission to leave his 
job. 

“What for?” the foreman asked. 

“I’ve got to look into a workman’s 
compensation claim.” 


settle 


LAWRENCE STESSIN 


“Doesn't sound like a grievance to 
me. Do it on your lunch hour,” the 
foreman replied. 

When the steward took off anyway. 
he was given a ten-day disciplinary 
suspension. No trouble since. 

The solution was not that simple 
when the Industrial Rayon Corp. re- 
cently decided to cut down on griev- 
ance time costs. For over 10 years, 
in line with general practice, manage- 
ment had paid union officials for 
grievance processing. But when the 
company embarked on a cost-cutting 
program, management called a meet- 
ing with the union and proferred two 
proposals. It wanted the union to help 
pay for the time loss on grievance 
cases which reach the second and 
third step. And it announced that it 
was setting up a system requiring 
union officers to keep records of their 
lost production time. 

The union rejected management's 
new policy. It argued that paying for 
time lost had become “an established 
working condition.” And, it added. 
requiring stewards to fill out forms 
would imply they were abusing their 
trust, a charge the union denied. 


One up, one down 

The parties got nowhere, and the 
issue was finally submitted to arbitra- 
tor Harry Dworkin. Said the referee: 
“The company has a right to require 
that the union keep records on griev- 
ance time.” But International Rayon’s 
long acquiescence in paying for time 
spent on grievances could not be uni- 
laterally ignored. Dworkin implied 
that, instead, management should 
seek to change the payment rule when 
negotiating the next union agreement. 

Another of management’s cost-cut- 
ting objectives deals with the expense 
of union-employer meetings for dis- 
cussing grievances which have not 
been settled at the lower levels. Are 
union officials entitled to overtime 
pay when they stay late to process a 
grievance? 

At Ohmer Corp., a subsidiary of 
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ASK THE MAN WHO USES NORDSON AIRLESS 





“We cut our paint bill more than $12,000 
the first 


“Paint costs were getting out 
of hand. The sales department 
wanted a better finish on our 
metal garage doors, but we were 
also under pressure to hold the 
line, costwise. After a careful 
investigation we switched to 
the Nordson Hot Airless Spray 
System. Results were outstand- 


3 months! 


ing. We effected 45 percent 
Savings in paint and at the 
same time increased coverage 


very substantially and improv ed 
appearance. Total savings are 
now running better than $4,000 
| a month.” 

: es) ‘ This is a direct report from Mr. 
es C. T. Briggs, Chief Engineer, 
and Mr. L. N. Gering, Produc- 
tion Manager of the Berry 
Door Corporation, Birmingham, 
- Michigan, world’s largest manu- 
: facturer of metal garage doors. 





Mr. Briggs, left and Mr. Gering 
of Berry Door Corporation 
watch automatic spraying 
of steel 


doors. 


garage 


If you spray varnishes, paints, 
lacquers or other industrial 
coatings, it will pay you to 


find out if the Nordson System 
can provide savings and im- 
prove quality for you. Write 
Nordson Corporation, 29 Jack- 
son Street, Amherst, Ohio. 





Nordson Model 15000 Hot Airless 
Spray Unit is the most versatile ‘paint 
shop’’ developed for American industry. 
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Basic tool of efficient 
truck management 


WAGNER®SANGAMO 


TACHOGRAPHS | 
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put a senda in the cab of each truck 


When you equip your trucks with Tachographs, you’ve put a supervisor in each cab 
on every trip for only a few cents a day per truck. For Tachographs graphically 


record every mile, every foot of a truck’s run from start to finish . . . pinpoint all 
starts, stops, idling time and speeds on 12 or 24 hour disc charts, or on 8, 15, or 
31 day strip charts. This “‘silent supervision’’ helps keep your trucks rolling safely, 
economically ... pays off in greater fuel and tire savings, encourages good driving 
habits, helps cut unscheduled stops, lets you plan better routes, and lowers oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. Wagner-Sangamo Tachographs are made in the 
U.S.A. Parts and service are readily available. For details, mail the coupon. 


Wasner Electric Corporation 


6439 Piymouth Ave., St. Louis 33, Mo., U.S.A. 


Please send FREE copy of Bulletin SU-140. 


Nome. 
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City & State 


We operate 
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Rockwell Manufacturing Corp., a 
union committee and members of the 
company’s industrial relations depart- 
ment didn't finish up their agenda un- 
til midnight. The next week, the union 
committeemen put in for time-and-a- 
1alf for the hours between 4 and 12. 
The company balked at paying. It had 
agreed to pay for grievance time until 
closing, but not for the hours the 
union men spent after that. 

The arbitrator’s ruling? The com- 
pany had to pay only for time lost 
from production. If union men decide 
to stay late on union business, the 
company has no obligation to ante up. 

Pay for grievance time has become 
& major item on collective bargaining 
tables, and some companies have won 
concessions: 

@ Westinghouse Airbrake Co. has 
cut its commitment to pay for griev- 
ance time. It now picks up only half 
the tab for time union committeemen 
spend in grievance processing. 

@ Studebaker-Packard pays nothing 
to union men who represent employ- 
ees in grievances. The contract re- 
quires the union to make up the dif- 
ference to employees who lose time 
on union business. 

@ Torrington Co. pays for time only 
in the second and third step of the 
grievance procedure. The union pays 
when its representatives handle the 
initial stages of a complaint. 

@ Carbon Limestone Co. has agreed 
to pay for grievance time—but re- 
serves the right to eliminate payments 
when, “in the opinion of the com- 
pany, the time spent in the presenta- 
tion of grievances is abused.” 

@ At GE, pay to union stewards for 
grievance handling time is limited to 
two hours a week. Union officers are 
also required to obtain the foreman’s 
permission to drop their work and 
investigate a complaint. 

@ Robbins & Meyers Inc. leaves 
itself a way out: Its contract now 
provides that payment for grievance 
time will be reviewed every three 
months as a check against abuses. 


Magic Words 


Words which have virtually the same 
meaning for management may trigger 
vastly different reactions in employ- 
ees, says Opinion Research Corp. 

“The term ‘company’ produced 
more favorable reaction among work- 
ers than ‘corporation.’ Adjectives such 
as ‘big,’ ‘selfish,’ ‘ruthless’ were sug- 
gested by ‘corporation,’ while ‘good,’ 
Ind 
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‘successful,’ ‘necessary’ were tied to 
‘company.’ ”’ 

The word “strike” came off better 
than the phrase “work stoppage”’ in 
the ORC study. “Strike” implies a 
“necessary means to an end.” “Work 
stoppage” conjures up words like 
“bad,” “harmful,” and “unfair.” 

The interviews may give manage- 
ment pause the next time it faces the 
budget for a program designed to ex- 
plain our economic system. Such edu- 
cation programs have been in vogue 
in industry for over fifteen years. Yet, 
the ORC found that a majority of 
workers questioned did not grasp the 
meaning of such words as capitalism, 
dividends, productivity, socialism, de- 
pletion, and technology. 


Votes Drop 


A new set of statistics is disturbing 
union leaders. The Department of 
Labor has studied union organizing 
trends, and the results show that the 
number of workers voting in union 
elections is getting smaller. The an- 
nual average used to be 100. Now it 
is running at an all-time low—72 
workers per election. 


What does this mean? It will take 
more organizing to maintain—let 
alone increase—membership. And as 
the employee groups get smaller, 
more of them also turn down union 
representation. The unions are win- 
ning in only 58 per cent of the elec- 
tions as compared with 75 per cent a 
decade ago. 

The unions, however, are chalking 
up a higher victory rate in wholesale 
trade, retail trade, and services— 
fields which have become the key tar- 
gets of union drives for the °60’s. 
Meanwhile, unionization in the office 
has made small headway. A National 
Office Management Association sur- 
vey indicates that the effort to organ- 
ize the white-collar worker has made 
only a 3 per cent gain in the past ten 
years. 


In Brief 


Annual reports have become pretty 
flossy and workers are complaining of 
the cost. AT&T and Standard Oil, 
with lots of employee stockholders, 
saved money this year with inexpen- 
sive innovations. AT&T used address 
stickers on the reports instead of in- 


serting booklets in envelopes. The 
saving in mailing. costs: $21,000. 
Standard Oil (N.J.) piggybacked last 
year’s proxies with its report, thus get- 
ting two mailings for the price of 
one. .. . New twist to the suggestion 
award: At Sonoco Products Co., 
Hartsville, S.C., employees who come 
up with cost-saving methods receive 
shares of company stock. The incen- 
tive proved far more effective than 
cash. Last year, worker ideas netted 
the company $130,000. Workers who 
are discharged for union activity can 
collect back pay from employers if 
the NLRB sustains the charge of “un- 
fair labor practice.” Last year, they 
collected some $1,263,132 by virtue 
of NLRB rulings—about $250,000 
more than was paid out in 1959... 
Moonlighting is legal in Russia. So- 
viet law permits all employees to hold 
two jobs, provided the original boss 
grants permission Rest periods 
of 20 to 30 minutes a day are 
standard in industry today. A 
Department of Labor survey shows 
that 67 per cent of all companies 
have formal rest periods, and most 
have two a day—in both morning 
and afternoon. END 





Colson’s Herculift M-10 Precision Control Mobile 
Crane loads up to .01 of an inch in any direction 
...up to six feet beyond the chassis and nine 
above the floor. Gives pinpoint accuracy and top 
speed to repair, maintenance or installation jobs, 
with precision handling power for equipment up 
to 5000 Ibs. Precision machined lathe type con- 
trol wheel for side-to-side travel. Heavy Duty 
Herculift M-10 series now available, capacities 
to 8000 lbs. and up to 6-foot extension. Send 
for free literature on the complete Herculift line. 


Herculift Standard is the 
perfect economy-priced 
mobile crane for use in 
operations where less pre- 
cision is required. Moves 
in four directions, handles 
up to 5000 Ibs. Quickly 


pays for itself ! 
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THE COLSON CORPORATION 
7 South Dearborn Street - Chicago, Illinois 


Piants: Jonesboro, Arkansas; Elyria, Ohio; 
Somerville, Massachusetts: Toronto, Can. 
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YOUR SAVINGS 
STOP MARKING TIME! 


You're losing money every day if 
your savings earn no more thon 4% 
a yeor. Inflation and taxes cut the 
real valve of your dollars more. 


PER ANNUM 


Dividends are payable and 
compounded quarterly. 


Saving at Ist Continental is a 
practical, easy way to keep your 
spere dollars GROWING instead 
of ‘‘marking time’’. 


Practical because of liberal divi- 
dends. Easy because we are as 
near as the handiest mail box. 


All of our mortgage 
investments are in- 
sured against loss of 
principal and interest 
to provide basic pro- 
tection for savings in- 
vested in these in- 
sured mortgages. 








ASSOCIATION, INC. 


A Better 


= 5410 WISCONSIN AVE. 










ist CONTINENTAL 
Savings and Loan Association, Inc. 
5410 Wisconsin Ave., 
Chevy Chase 15, Md. 
[} Enclosed is $ to open a sav- 
ings account. Please send passbook by mail. 
[) Send information. 


Ist C, 


Name 
Address... 
State 


City Zone 
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SAVINGS AND LOAN 
Place to Save 


CHEVY CHASE, 15 
MARYLAND 


BOOKSHELF 


Brief Reviews of New Business Books 








EXECUTIVE 











The Lure of Gold 


MEN, MONEY, AND MOTIVATION hy Arch 
Patton. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36. 233 pages, 
$7.50. 


A thorough look at executive com- 
pensation and how it can be used to 
bring out the best in management. 
The author writes with both insight 
and the sure touch born of experi- 
ence 


| Joint Venture 











‘for engineers. 


MANAGING AMERICA’S ECONOMIC EXPLO- 
SION. Edited by Dan H. Fenn, Jr. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36. 269 pages, $6. 

What happens when top businessmen 
join the professors in the groves of 
Academe? This record of the 30th 
Annual Harvard Business Conference 
indicates that you can expect fresh, 
practical ideas, centered in this in- 
Stance on economic growth. Par- 
ticularly valuable here are the wide- 
ranging discussions that follow each 
speech. 


Room at the Top 
ASSIGNMENT: MANAGEMENT by 
Menzies Black. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
wood Cliffs, N.J. 234 pages, $5.95. 
Must reading for the men in manage- 
ment training, this lively “guide to 
executive command” could also jog 
lethargic higher-ups into new ways. 


James 
Enegle- 


Tapping the Talent 

Use OF ENGINEERING TALENT. 
American Management Association, 1515 
Broadway, New York 36. 416 pages, $9. 
Thirty-one executives give forthright 
advice on finding, inspiring, compen- 
Sating, training, evaluating, and get- 
ting along with the men in R&D. Case 
histories, outlines, and common-sense 
tips abound. 


OPTIMUM 


The Quest for Clarity 


WRITING IN INDUSTRY edited hy Siegfried 


Mandel. Plenum Press, 227 West 17th St., 
New York 11. 121 pages, $2.75. 

Volume I in this series from the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn gives 
Stronger tips on design than on liter- 
ary style, but it’s still a handy text 
—P.H. D. 
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MOVE CARTONS, BOXES 
BALES OR BAGS... 


FAST, EASILY AT 
LOW COST 









with the AMAZING 


Ve-Be-Veyor 


© LIGHT WEIGHT— 





T 


EASY TO MOVE 
UP TO 30% INCLINE 
HIGH POWER f te). 
PLUGS IN ANY geen he A FREE 
110-120 tal jf BULLETINS 
ele stas 

FULL 12” 

RUFF-TOP 

BELT 


7 SEND 





Only $461 
for 12 foot - 
model shown. Also 
built in 16 and 20 foot 
models. 












Wide range of acces- 
sories for increased 
versatility. 

Prices F.O.B. Morton 


Grove, plus state taxes 











CONVEYORS 


CONVEYOR SYSTEMS, INC. 
A-B FARQUHAR DIVISION 
6457 W. Main Street ¢ Morton Grove, III 
Phone Chicago—JU 8-0200 
See your CSI-Farquhor Dealer or Write Direct! 
he complete line of custom and pre-engineered conveyor systems 


Since 1856 
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UNLOAD 


Your Problems in 
Sheet Metal Fabrication! 





offers design, 
engineering and 
production g 


“ct a SAVINGS 


BGR xs 








® Free yourself, your 
staff, of time-consum- 
ing details. Improve 
your product, speed 
— » production and in- 
crease your profits. 
Reel Rack Truck ‘T'akea lead over com- 
petition with 
Maysteel’s complete service in steel, 
stainless, magnesium or aluminum 
Sheet Metal Fabrication! 

Just send us your “rough idea,” blue- 
print or sample for quotation. We'll 
prove what our rich experience, careful 
engineering, skilled craftsmanship and 
the finest of fabricating and finishing 
facilities can do to help you to swift 
progress. Write for “‘Modern Progress 





in Sheet Metal Fabrication.” 


‘Gilprs 


MAYSTEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
rrr 740 N. Plankinton Ave. 
- Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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The corporate image, through an 
architect’s eye, shows up clear, com- 
pelling, and handsome in contempo- 
rary plants. To attract good em- 
ployees and impress customers and 
stockholders, business men_ today 
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FIRST IMPRESSION: Brick makes a comeback in the main en- 
trance to a warehouse erected by Atlas Steel Products Com- 
pany for Galsworthy, Inc., in Newark. The rest of the facade 
is made up of Fenestra galvanized steel panels. 


a 





The New F'ace of Industry 


want building facades of skillfully 
executed flagstone, marble, mosaics, 
concrete filigree, huge sheets of glass, 
bright ceramics, woven, colored, and 
textured metals. With so many plants 
opening near suburban residential dis- 
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PIPE DREAM: Short lengths of clay pipe mortared together 
make up the honeycomb on Pepsi-Cola’s San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, plant. The 125,000 square-foot building cost $400,000. 









ALL GLASS: The all-glass facade is one of the most popular 
new architectural features for office building and laboratories. 
This is the Eastern branch office of Burroughs Corp. 


tricts, it is practically mandatory to 
put up a good front. And if all the 
talk about saving blighted downtown 
areas leads to action, more companies 
will be dressing up buildings that have 
grown tawdry with age. —M.M. 








INTEGRATION. A 
striking stainless steel 
dome housine the 
company's 
has heen skillfully 
integrated with the 
main building of 
Industrial Research 
Laboratories, Inc., in 


Plainsboro, N.J. 


reactor 
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American 4-door Super Sedan—For 1961 the Rambler American is more compact outside, 
yet has room for six average adults inside. A Rambler American Custom swept to first 
place over all other compacts in the 1960 Mobilgas Economy Run! Also available in 2-door 
sedan, 2-door business coupe, 2- and 4-door station wagons. 


A FULL LINE OF FLEET PROVED 
COMPACT CARS FROM 
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Rambler for 1961 offers three series of compact fleet cars 
—the world’s widest choice of models—with a host of 
new man-saving, money-saving features including .. . 






e New die-cast aluminum engine proved in two million 
rugged test miles for durability, performance and 
economy ...standard on Classic Custom... optional 
extra on other Classic models. 


@ World’s First! New Ceramic-Armored muffler or tail- 
pipe will be repaired or replaced without charge by a 
Rambler dealer, if it is defective in materials or work- 
rnanship, for life of car while original buyer owns it. 


@ New molded fiber-glass ceiling that cuts road noise 
30°, . .. increases headroom . . . featured on all 
Classic and Ambassador models. Rambler Classic 4-door Super Station Wagon—Here’s 

Recent fleet surveys prove Rambler maintenance costs 80 cubic feet of cargo room for tools, samples, display 


are lowest of all cars, Rambler resale value is tops. See eating a tok a eae — geo aod 
a oncoag — ” King! you save with Rambler— less than competitive sedans you are now using. Choice 
mericas Economy King! of heavy duty equipment. 





American Motors Fleet Department will coordin- 
ate purchases for fleet users throughout the coun- 
try—with or without trade. 





No obligation! Demonstrators available 
for *‘on-the-job”’ test! 


SEE YOUR RAMBLER DEALER 


or write or wire Rambler Classic Super 4-door Sedan—Fast becoming 

FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT—DEPT. E-5 America’s most popular fleet sedan. If your company 

; leases fleet units, ask your leasing company for low 

AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION Rambler rates or write us for the names of leasing 


14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan companies with whom we have working arrangements. 
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Classwork for Critics 


In any labor-management dispute 
there are thousands of silent partners. 
And whether they line up behind the 
company or the union may determine 
how sweet or how bitter are the fruits 
of victory. 

Who are they? The men and women 
unconnected with the company on ei- 
ther side who read about the dispute, 
hear the rumors, form an opinion. 
Without their support, a triumph can 
easily turn hollow for the winner. 

This fact was brought dramatically 
home to the Lone Star Steel Co. of 
Dallas, when a wildcat strike was in- 
stigated by 3 per cent of the work- 
force in one of its Texas plants. The 
men who walked out were dissatisfied 
with working conditions but had never 
approached management with their 
complaints. Nevertheless, the strike 
spread rapidly through the plant. 

Public opinion in the community 
ignited—against the company. And to 
Lone Star’s dismay, many clergymen 
in twenty towns around the plant 
threw their support to the strikers. 

Most of the sermons, the company 
felt, were based not on issues but on 
automatic sympathy for the “under- 
doz’’—a feeling that a big company— 
the first large industry in that particu- 
lar area—was pitting its all against the 
little working man. There was no 
denying the explosive impact of the 
sermons on the community, however. 
Clergymen who refused to preach on 
the strike found their services boycot- 
ted by strikers. Employees loyal to the 
company refused to worship where 
preachers had denounced Lone Star. 
Community ties became strained and 
tempers flared. 

When the dispute was finally set- 
tled, Lone Star was left with a shat- 
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Ideas at Work 


= Economic workshops for local leaders win public 


support an labor disputes. 


= Brainstorms & business tips flow in round-the-clock 


over 24-hour open line. 


tered public image, and a realization 
that the company’s point of view had 
never had a chance. 

Lone Star felt strongly that its 
actions had been justified and that 
reasonable men would have given the 
company a hearing if they had known 
the facts. Many of the local clergymen 
confessed they knew little about busi- 


ness and industry. Yet when the com- 
pany proposed setting up an economic 
workshop for them, some expressed 
fear of “being taken.” 

Lone Star, however, set it as a basic 
principle that the course would be 
totally impartial, with no attempt to 
whitewash management or denigrate 
labor. Dr. Olin Davis, director of 
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To personalize its role in commun- 
ity affairs, a “Safety Brigade” for 
smail fry living around Suffolk Coun- 
ty, New York, has been organized by 
the Eastern National Bank of Long 
Island. Members enroll at any bank 
branch or through the mail, solemnly 
pledging to obey a set of health and 
safety rules. Each youngster receives 
an insignia, a leather-cased member- 
ship card—and an Eastern National 
bankbook, with the words “Safety 
Brigade” specially embossed. 


Community Relations Booster 


Children needn’t use the bankbook 
to become SB members, says Eastern 
National. But the bank admits the 
passbook gives youngsters “an incen- 
tive’ to make deposits and build a 
savings account. “We believe,” says 
William J. Boyle, Eastern National 
president, “that this program will help 
emphasize the important part that our 
bank is playing in community life.” 
(Above, Vice-President Carl B. Lund- 
quist offers credentials to first brigade 
members.) 
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Reduce your Product 
Development Work-load — 
get Speedier Production! 


Designs, Fabricates aad Assembles 
Complete Products in 


SHEET METAL 


@ You will benefit in cost and time with 
Maysteel’s Complete Manufacturing Serv- 
ices—if your product is in sheet metal, 
steel, stainless, magnesium or alumi- 
num. These services include creative 
designing, skilled engineering, proud 
craftsmanship, money-saving tooling, 
outstanding durability and beauty of 
finish. Maysteel Service will reduce 
your work load and increase your prof- 
its. For full appreciation of Maysteel 
abilities, just send us a 
rough idea, a bilue- 
print or a sample 

for quotation. 


: re ” Field Medical Chest 











%~ ——— 


Write for 


Kmenvous PROOUCTS 
rogress in 


Sheet Metol a 
Fabricotion.”* ’ 


740 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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Investment 
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aunderamas 


Coin-Operated e Fully Automatic 
LAUNDRY STORES 


Several thousand businessmen, from all walks 
of life, have invested in Launderamas during 
the last two years. All of them have increased 
their incomes substantially—some by as 
much as 70%. 

Launderamas quickly win community ac- 
ceptance and are conducive to chain opera- 
tion. Operating costs are extremely low and 
free of franchise fees. 

When you invest in Launderamas you en- 
joy built-in security because they are compe- 
tition-proof. Their custom-designed equip- 
ment can handle more than twice the amount 
of clothes as the average commercial washers 
and at half the maintenance and utility costs— 
enabling you to offer your patrons frc m 40% 
to 60°) savings on all their laundry needs. 
And this outstanding 20 Ib. multi-loader is 
available at the lowest financing terms in the 
industry—1!0% down with the balance 
financed at 6° over three years. 

The nation-wide Zeolux organization, a 
pioneer in this success-proven field, is ready 
to offer you assistance in planning, establish- 
ing and financing your own coin-operated 
laundry store business. 

For complete information and name of 
Nearest distributor, call or write: 


CORP. 


© 1961 Zeolus Corp. 





261 Madison Avenve 
New York 16, New York 
YUkon 6-97 46 

Dept. D 





Economic Education Projects at Pur- 
due University, drafted the program 
and lecturers included Dr. William 
Haber of the University of Michigan, 
Father William Hogan of Fordham, 
and Dr. John Hicks of Purdue. 
Reassured, clergymen from 20 
towns attended the informal week- 
long course. Cost of the program, in- 
cluding expenses of both educators 
and clergy: $5,000. And, reports 
Lone Star Vice-President L. D. Web- 
ster, ““Numerous letters from clergy- 
men show the goodwill it inspired.” 
The happy ending: When another 
Strike threatened, the company was 
able to get a hearing before things got 
out of hand and no walkout occurred. 
Similar Lone Star workshops have 
also been established for teachers, 
bankers, and local business leaders. 


After-Hours Loyalty 

Not every worker packs away his feel- 
ing of association with the company 
when he clocks out. Many remain 
eager corporate boosters during their 


— 


off hours—extolling product lines to 
friends, passing the word among 
neighbors, quietly noting gripes drop- 
ped in casual conversation by dis- 
gruntled customers. 

Aware that such employees repre- 
sent a gold mine of untapped business 
potential, the Cleveland Electric Il- 
luminating Company set up two 24- 
hour telephones at its headquarters. 
Now, the employee can pick up his 
home phone any time day or night, 
Saturday, Sunday, or holiday, and tip 
the company off about a burned-out 
street light or a neighbor’s casual re- 
quest for cost estimates for rewiring, 
offer a suggestion that a maintenance 
crew inspect defective company prop- 
erty, or report a potential hazard. 

The program is handled by the 
company’s Operations Improvement 
Committee, which runs the suggestion 
system, and administrative costs are 
negligible. Unlike the suggestion sys- 
tem, however, the program is not con- 
cerned with long-range policy changes 
or cost-cutting. Its aim: To catch the 
fleeting idea, the timely business tip, 





Numbers in 3-D 


A graph tells its story at a glance. 
But when you have several graphs, 
each telling a different story, and you 
must relate one to another, following 
tne plots in a Russian novel seems 
simple by comparison. 

Automatic Electric Co. of North- 
lake, Ill. ran into difficulties of this 
sort when it charted data to uncover 
production bottlenecks. It was neces- 
sary to flip from graph to graph to 
establish work-flow correlations, and 
in the multitude of crossed lines, trans- 
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parent chart overlays proved too con- 
fusing. 

On the suggestion of two employees, 
the company finally “set” its graphs 
in silhouette form, arranged in slots 
on a wooden block. Each unit stands 
out, and charts can be shuffled as need- 
ed to establish necessary relationships. 
(Above, Philip A. Link, production 
control manager (left), and William 
A. Depner, switchgear control super- 
visor, pore over data plotted on the 
inexpensive system they devised.) 
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WALLET CARDS give extensions to | 


use for calling in after-hours reports. 


where “striking while the iron is hot” | 


makes all the-difference. 
To publicize its program, Cleveland 
Electric passed out wallet-sized cards 


(see photo) to all its employees, bear- | 
ing the night numbers. All superiors | 


also discussed the program with sub- 
ordinates, and the company’s house 
organ did a cover story to publicize it 
thoroughly. 

Result: In the first two months, 
company night lines hummed with 
350 employee calls. The current plan, 
says Cleveland Electric, calls for in- 
definite continuation of the project. 


Badge of Profit 

A profitable idea doesn’t have to be 
an expensive one—and some ideas 
that offer handsome payoffs may cost 
virtually nothing at all. A case in point 
is that of Snap-on Tools Corp. of 
Kenosha, Wis., manufacturers of auto- 
matic test equipment and repair tools. 


The company decided some simple | 
do-it-yourself advertising by its dis- | 
tributors, pitched in a low key, could | 


do no harm. 
On this theory, each month, Snap- 
on’s house magazine, which is re- 


ceived by all distributors, prints a cut- | 


out ad that they can pin to their shirts 
with a plastic lapel pin. The ad varies 
from issue to issue, pointing out, for 


the benefit of customers, a “special” | 
currently being featured. A typical | 
lapel ad: “Ask about our WBK-2 | 


Wheel Balancer.” 


Total cost to Snap-on for the pro- | 
gram is 8 cents per plastic badge. | 
These are sent out only occasionally, 


on the theory that distributors hold on 
to them for a while. 


Effect of the program is hard to | 
measure, because its distributors are | 


franchised, virtually independent busi- 
nessmen. But whatever feedback there 
is has been favorable, and Snap-on 
is satisfied. —J.J.F. 
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Your postmaster suggests: 


For faster and more efficient postal service, 
learn the ‘‘ABC’s”’ of good mailing habits. 


A Postal delivery zone number helps 
speed your mail. 


Certain to include your return 
address on all letters and packages. 


C That the delivery address is correct 
and complete. 


MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY—IT’S THE BETTER WAY! 
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The sign on your building front is one of your most important 
business assets. It tells people many things about your company, 
your products, your services. It is your business card to potential 
customers! 


No matter what you make or sell, Plasticles Sign Letters provide 
distinctive, personalized identification that will be looked up to and 
remembered. They beautify your building . . . add prestige to your 
business .. . give you the successful business look. 


Made of durable acrylic plastic for lasting beauty, Plasticles Sign 
Letters will not fade, chip or crack. Available in a wide variety of 
styles, colors and sizes. 


PLASTICLES CORPORATION 
14588 Schaefer Road « Detroit 27, Michigan 


Mail Illustrated Sign Bulletin to. . 


SEND TODAY FOR 
ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN 


Find out how you can 
identify your business 
with Plasticles Sign 
Letters. Get complete 
information on ‘“‘what 
to look for when buy- 
ing sign letters.”’ 











“WE 
BOUGHT IT 
FOR A SONG” 


How often have you heard this 
boast? 

Yet when the song is over, too 
often the bargain lingers on to 
haunt the buyer. 

The point we're making is this. 
RAYMOND narrow aisle trucks 
cost a little more initially. But 
the difference is well worth it. In 
continuous service. In low main- 
tenance costs. In uninterrupted 
production. 

We don't say our trucks won't 
break down. Occasionally, they 
do. If and when it happens we 
have a nation-wide service or- 
ganization ready to fix them up 
— quick! 

RAYMOND equipment is built 
to the highest quality standards. 
We have complete confidence in 
our products. So much so that we 
unconditionally guarantee them 
against defects in materials and 
workmanship. Should something 
go wrong with a RAYMOND 
truck (and the fault is ours), 
we ll pay for the parts and labor 
to repair it. 

Think about this next time 
youre tempted to buy narrow 
aisle electric trucks or hand pal- 
let trucks at “bargain” prices. 
Meantime, we'll be happy to 
send you our newest catalog 
(just released), illustrating the 
complete RAYMOND line of 
quality equipment. No obligation 
involved. Just drop us a note on 
your letterhead. 


RAYMOND 


_ © 
Originator and World’s Largest 
Builder of Narrow Aisle Trucks 


The RAYMOND CORPORATION 
4636 Madison St., Greene, N.Y. 
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DOUBLE-ENDER: Designed for simpli- 
fied twin-engine flight, this new busi- 
nessman’s plane has engines centered 
forward and behind the cabin. Should 
one fail, no adjustments are necessary 
to maintain center thrust, and the 
plane reportedly will operate on eli- 
ther engine with a substantial safety 
margin. “Skymaster,” Cessna Aircraft 
Co., Wichita, Kans. 





& 


RIGHT SIDE OF BED: This new alarm 
clock is said to wake the soundest 
sleeper gently, help start his day pleas- 
antly. When the set time arrives, a 
15-watt bulb flashes persistently, does 
its job without rousing the rest of the 
household. $11.95. “Moonbeam Si- 
lent Alarm,” Westclox Division, Gen- 
eral Time Corp., LaSalle, Ill. 





New 
Product 
Parade 





COMPACT CALCULATOR: Totals to 
1S digits may be figured on this 
pocket-size calculator. Color-coding 
simplifies use, and the mechanism is 
designed for high-speed operation. 
Short-cut techniques can be used for 
basic arithmetic, as well as for mul- 
tiple operations such as trigonometric 
functions. “Type 2,” The Curta Co., 
14435 Cohasset St., Van Nuys, Calif. 
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PHONE WITH A MEMORY: Attached 
to your present phone, this new dialer 
will automatically connect you with 
up to 290 pre-selected numbers. The 
user picks the proper name, presses a 
dialing bar. The attachment does the 
rest. Changes are simply dialed on to 
a magnetic tape memory. “Rapidial,” 
Thomas A. Edison Industries, Mc- 
Graw Edison Co., West Orange, N.J. 
v 
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THIS MONTH: New coating 
materials; safer transportation; 


faster communications. 


& 


PLASTIC PLYWOOD: A new plastic 
laminate has been developed to pro- 
tect plywood finishes permanently. 
Bonded by roll-laminating, the plastic 
film never needs waxing, resists stains. 
The abrasive-resistant laminate 1s 
suitable for paneling and furniture in 
both office and home. ‘“Permagard,” 
United States Plywood Corp., 55 
West 44th St., New York 36. 
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TECHNICAL TYPING: Odd type faces 
can be inserted on standard typewrit- 
ten pages with these new special- 
character keys. Used on any type- 
writer, the keys are put in an adapter 
one at a time as needed. Typing time 
is said to be 4 seconds a character. 
“Typit,’’ Mechanical Enterprises, Inc., 
3158 Jefferson Davis Highway, Ar- 
lington, Va. 
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Earn 4%”. . .with one-check convenience 


This totally new combination of safety, 
convenience and high earnings (44% 
current minimum annual rate) is now 
possible because 11 California savings 
and loan associations have joined to- 
gether as Financial Federation, Inc. 
¥4 You mail funds directly to Financial 
Federation for placing with one or 


more of its insured members listed be- 
low. ¥4 Up to $10,000 is insured with each 
association by the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corp., permitting as 
much as $110, 000 to be insured under one 
account name. % Make checks payable 
to Financial Federation, Inc. or to indi- 
vidual asociations in amounts you wish. 


For more details, write for Financial Federation’s Savings /Investment Portfolio 


Atlantic Savings, Los Angeles «Coachella Valley Savings, Palm Springs* Community Savings, Comptone ram 
La Ballona Savings, Culver City « Lassen Savings, Chico « Midvalley Savings, Marysville * Palomar 
Savings, Escondido « Prudential Savings, San Gabriel « Sequoia Savings, Fresno « Sierra Savings, 


San Bernardino « Silver Gate Savings, San Diego. All associations are members of Federal Home { 


~ 
— 


Loan Bank System with accounts insured by Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. \* 
Combined Assets over $350 Million 


Fy FINANCIAL FEDERATION, inc. 


DEPT. 802, 5150 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 








If you 
practice 


udgetry 


H-O-N CAN HELP YOU COME OUT ALL RIGHT... 


H-O-N Files ride on quiet, smooth nylon 
rollers. Thousands of users like the 
hushed easy action. In fact, H-O-N 
files are standardized equipment among 
large firms. They acclaim H-O-N a fine 
value at moderate cost. 


e-O-N 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


THE H-O-N CO., 


|} BUDGETRY is the practice of 
wisely correlating spending to a budget 
limit. Often times this is quite a trick. 
How to get price without sacrificing 
quality is the problem. 


H-O-N shipments, month after month, 
demonstrate that business is outfitting 
offices with the dependable quality and 
good appearance of H-O-N furniture 
and equipment. The reason, we believe, 
is that H-O-N is compatible with the 
trend in today’s purchasing practices. 


If you are interested in happily solv- 
ing your budget problems in office out- 
fitting, let H-O-N show you how. Write 
to us for literature and prices or see 
your dealer. 


MUSCATINE, IOWA 
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FREE! 


NEW BOOK: 


HOW TO USE ADVERTISING 
SPECIALTIES EFFECTIVELY! 


Here it is, and yours for the asking! A com- 
plete review of how, where and when to 
use advertising specialties to increase your 
business. Never before has such a book 
been offered . . .and it’s yours free with no 
obligation. Covers such points as how to get 
new customers, how to increase business 
from old ones, how to reactivate inactive 
accounts, public relations building, budget- 
ing, case history, etc. If you questioned the 
value of your present advertising, don’t miss 
this opportunity to obtain this valuable book 
free! Write today on your business letterhead. 


HERITAGE<:° 


303 HERITAGE BLDG. DEPT. 224 FORT WORTH, TEX. 





PLANT LOCATION 
SERVICES 


Northern’s location staff analyzes all 
important factors—sites, sources of 
supply, markets, power and fuel, finan- 
cing sources, community environment— 
all tailored to your needs. For these free 
services to help you select the most 
profitable location: 


ASK THE MAN 
FROM THE 
NORTHERN 


PLAINS 
NORTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


SERVING THE NORTHERN PLAINS (1) GENERAL OFFICES: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Big Dutchman pur-A-FRAME 


Clear Span Steel Trusses 
TOTALLY FREE INTERIOR! 


IPIEIRMIAINIEIN Tf 
LOW COST! 


FREE 
Booklet! 


All - the - facts 
booklet on the 
clear spon steel 
truss that’s 
sweeping the 
country! Write 
today! 


Big Dutchman DUR-A-FRAME Div. 


Zeeland, Michigan 


LQ SIZIES) 
GO UP FAST! 


A clear span, true rigid frame struc- 
ture that goes up fast. Your assur- 
ance when you build with Big Dutchman 
DUR-A-FRAME clear span steel trusses— 
in 19 different sizes—one right for your 
building need. All frames designed ac- 
cording to American Institute of Steel 
Construction specifications. Handle roof 
loadings in excess of 25 pounds per 
square foot, winds of up to 90 m.p.h. 
Act today, and have a totally free interior 
in your next building with Big Dutchman 
DUR-A-FRAMES! 





Big Dutchman DUR-A-FRAME Division 


Zeeland, Michigan 


Yes, please send me the FREE BOOKLET all about 
Big Dutchman DUR-A-FRAMES. 


NAME 








ADDRESS 





PHONE D 
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FOAM -IT-YOURSELF: Anyone can 
form his own plastic foam with this 
new kit. When the contents of two 
containers are combined, the mixture 
rises to about 30 times its original 
mass. It will conform to molds of any 
shape, can be used as an insulating 
material. One kit will produce about 
one cubic foot of foam, enough for 60 
pounds of flotation. “Plasti-Foam,’ 
Polystructures, Inc., 41 Montvale 
Ave., Stoneham, Mass. 


¥ 


CONVERTIBLE CLIMB: This compact, 
folding magnesium ladder is adapt- 
able to many purposes. It folds into 
two-foot sections, can be locked into 
different positions for use as a straight 
ladder, step ladder, scaffold, boat 


dock, car-top rack, saw horse, or 
equipment stand. Eight-foot ladder, 
$39.95; two-foot extensions, $9.95. 
“Convertible Ladder,’ Norseman, 
Inc., 2916 4th Ave. §., Minneapo- 
lis 8. 
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RUB-LESS RUBBER: A new frictionless 
rubber is expected to open the door 
to new designs in rubber products. 
It retains its elasticity, can be used to 
seal parts subject to movement with 
minimum wear on the rubber. Pos- 
sible uses include seals for windows 
and doors, wheel bearings, power 
tools. Quantum, Inc., Lufbery Ave., 
Wallingford, Conn. 


o 


3-D TV: A new optical system permits 
three-dimensional viewing on any 
closed-circuit television screen. The 


Industry 





system consists of adapters for cam- 
era and receiver, and stereo glasses 
for the viewer. Without glasses, view- 
ers see a normal two-dimensional pic- 
ture. Applications include observation 
of dangerous materials handling, sur- 
gical operations, plant and lab tech- 
niques. “Stereotronics System,” Stere- 
otronics Corp., 1717 N. Highland 
Ave., Los Angeles 28. 


M4 


BRIGHT LIGHT: A brilliant new fluo- 
rescent light source is useful in emer- 
gencies on the road as well as in 
buildings, serves anywhere standard 
outlets are not available (work sites, 
hunting, boating). The 18-inch port- 
able fixture plugs into auto cigarette 
lighters or connects directly to 6- or 
12-volt batteries. $14.95. Edmund 
Scientific Co., Barrington, N J. 


¥ 


WATERPROOF PLASTER: A new epoxy 
resin compound serves as permanent 
waterproofing for most masonry struc- 
tures. Suitable for coating industrial 
tanks, the liquid compound will also 
protect swimming pools, exterior ma- 
‘sonry, showers, basement walls. “Epo 
Liquid Plaster,” George E. Fines, 
Inc., 18640 Wyoming Ave., Detroit 
21. 
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TAPING OUT VIBRATION: Vibration 
and noise can now be reduced with a 
new pressure-sensitive damping tape. 
Composed of polyurethane foam sand- 
wiched between backing and adhe- 
sive, the tape sticks permanently to 
irregular surfaces. It is expected to be 





useful as a damper on such items as 
typewriters, desks, doors, autos, wash- 
ers, TV sets. Available in 6-inch 
widths, $1.55 a square foot. “Scotch- 
foam,” Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co., 900 Bush Ave., St. 
Paul 6, Minn. 
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An ill boiler blows no one good. When it blows, your 
entire business can go up with it, unless you’re under The Travelers 
umbrella of insurance protection with enough Boiler and Machinery In- 
surance. Enough, that is, to pay for all the loss—not only the boiler, but 
damage to your other property, loss of income due to the interruption 
of your business, even liability claims. Surprisingly enough, comprehen- 
sive protection from The Travelers costs you little more than you may 
be paying now for inadequate coverage. Get all the details from your 
Travelers man. See him for any type of business insurance you need. 


HARTFORD 15, 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance CompantesSconnecricur 
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MONEY IN BY 
THE 20th EARNS 
FROM THE Ist! 


Earn this high rate of dividend and 
get one of these valuable free gifts 
... from this modern 53 year old 
Association. Save by Mail... and 
we will handle all details for you. 


PLUS Sis 


GIFTS! 


POLAROID 
CAMERA 


Free with 
$2,500 Account 


ELECTRIC 
BLANKET 


Free with 
$2,000 Account 


SILVER- 
PLATE 
SET 


Free with 
$1,000 Account 


°* 1908-1961 
more than SO 
Years of Service! 


CITY SAVINGS 


Pep jell Vale). | 
1656 W. Chicago Avenue - Chicago, Ill. 


ASSETS OVER $22,000,000.00 





CORDLESS POWER: This new electric 
drill runs on rechargeable power cells, 
will work anywhere, independent of 
conventional power sources. A single 
overnight charge provides enough en- 
ergy to drill about 75 holes in wood, 
and the replaceable cells can be re- 





charged 400 times in standard outlets. 
The totally enclosed motor is said to 
run quietly, is shockproof, and will 
not burn out. “Cordless Drill,” Black 
& Decker Manufacturing Co., Tow- 
son 4, Md. 


Y 


CLEAN SWEEP: As pedestrians cross 
this building entrance mat, brushes 
rise through the grill to sweep shoe 
soles clean. The dirt drops into a 
catch-pan, or may be fed directly to 


a waste system. The automatic device 
reportedly will save up to 40% on 
floor maintenance costs. “Miracle 
Mat,’ Progressive Engineering Co., 
Holland, Mich. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


Senn nnmmnnt omens 
: 


ere 


DIVIDENDS ee 
The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 


RRR TR 
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dends: 
: CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK: 
Bs 4.08% SERIES 
Bee Dividend No. 45 


25/2 cents per share; 


4.24%, SERIES 
Dividend No. 22 


Dividend No. 54 
30'/2 cents per share. 


es 26'/2 cents per share; 
& 4.78% SERIES 

3 Dividend No. 14 

ee 297/g cents per share; 
Be 4.88% SERIES 

SS 


Pound 
- 


The above dividends are pay- 
able May 31, 1961, to stock- 
holders of record May 5. 
Checks will be mailed from 
: the Company’ s office in Los 
& Angeles, May 31. 


pecs 


P. C, HALE, Treasure? 


% April 20, 1961 
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ADDRESSING & MAILING SPECIALTIES 
SAVE 20% - 60% 
REBUILTS 


ONE YEAR 


GUARANTEE 

MACHINES & SUPPLIES 
AN Lith d-3-) a ealelel-1i-mal-lale| 
and electric Address- 


o}246-) ©) alee ale mm Cla-) elaler 
types. All supplies 
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All latest models hand 
and electric Elliot 
lolol a-s-3-1) a) om aar- lei alial-t-9 
All supplies 
ALL PITNEY BOWES MACHINES, FOLDERS, LETTER OPENERS 
TYING MACHINES, PAPER CUTTERS, SEALERS, STAMPERS, ETC. 
OUR 1961 COMPLETE 24 PAGE CATALOG 
MAILERS EQUIPMENT CO. INC. 
DEPT. 15, 40 W. 15TH ST., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 
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In 106 Cities— 
NO ADDRESS IS COMPLETE 
Without a Postal Zone Number 


The Post Office has divided 106 cities into postal 
delivery zones to speed mail delivery. Be sure to 
include zone number when writing to these 
cities; be sure to include your zone number in 
your return address—after the city, before the 





state. 
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The quality of leadership! 


The leaders of hundreds of America’s major industries have, for twenty 
years, matched beliefs with action by supporting the Payroll Savings Plan 
for U.S. Savings Bonds. On this, the 20th Anniversary of this great idea, 
we salute the quality of leadership which continues to use this plan to 
create reserve public buying power, improve employee morale and 
strengthen the economy of our country. To learn how your company 
can benefit from the Payroll Savings Plan, write: U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


DIVISION, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Are these some of the business problems 
facing you today ? 


Can we increase sales and profits by selling direct? 
Wi// our new product line move at the planned pace? 
How big is our market and what is our share? 


What are the attitudes and opinions of our customers 
toward our products and services? 


How effective is our distribution organization? 


What is our corporate image? 








MARKETING SERVICES COMPANY 


99 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 
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Dun & Bradstreet research can 
help you make the right move... 


Hundreds of business executives have turned to the nationwide 
market research facilities offered by Dun & Bradstreet’s MAR- 
KETING SERVICES COMPANY... for full information needed to 
solve an infinite variety of business and marketing problems... 
Perhaps no industrial-commercial market research organization is 
So well equipped — by experience, and by the depth, breadth and 
continuity of its contacts with the business community at every 
level — to gather and interpret information on which sound man- 
agement decisions may be based. 


When lack of ALL the facts puts you in the dark on the right course 
of action to take, bring your problem to MARKETING SERVICES 
COMPANY. The unique research facilities of this Dun & Bradstreet 
Division may hold the key to your problem because. .. 

THE DUN & BRADSTREET NAME opens doors, gets data, often of 
highly sensitive nature and generally unavailable to others. 

A SKILLED FIELD-FORCE of 2,000 full-time salaried interviewers 
in 142 offices permits rapid, economical project completion. 
EXPERIENCED ANALYSTS and project directors with diversified 
backgrounds man the staff of MARKETING SERVICES COMPANY 
and assure delivery of facts, opinions, and attitudes of the greatest 


. practical value. 


For a full description of the research services of the MARKETING 
SERVICES COMPANY, and a partial listing of the companies and 
trade associations served, write for our informative brochure. 
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ADVERTISING SALES STAFF 
EAST: 


New York 8, 99 Church St., Digby 9-3300 


Philadelphia 2, 3 Penn Center Plaza, LOcust 8-3500. . 


WEST: John Krom, Western Sales Manager 
Chicago 6, 300 W. Adams St. RAndolph 6-8340 


Cleveland 13, 635 Terminal Tower, TOwer 1-3520. . 
Detroit 26, 1100 Cadillac Tower, WOodward 1-3764 


Los Angeles 14, 610 S. Main St. MAdison 2-2141. . 


George Maturniak, Bert Berne, 
Tom Navin, Joseph F. Bernard, Jr., 
James T. Monahan 
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John Krom, Ralph O. McGraw, 
August F. Blaha 


tO Pee SE ee Harry O. Andrews 


._Carl Neppach, Jr. 
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How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 


Money, Prevents Errors 


Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 


ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 


Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in use. 


Full price $4950 with cards 


FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-300 
Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


YANCEYVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


HIGHER EARNINGS 


Beat anew 
CURRENT 
ANNUAL 
RATE 


PAID FOUR TIMES A YEAR 


Traffic, Inventory, 








ALL ACCOUNTS INSURED TO 


$10,000.00 


BY A PERMANENT AGENCY OF THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


ASSETS OVER $175 MILLION 


Funds postmarked by the 10th 
of the month earn from the Ist. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


PASADENA 


308 EAST COLORADO BLVD. 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


| Please open my account in the amount of 
ls (Check or M.0. enclosed) 
| ame 
| ADDRESS 
CITY...... 
} STATE 
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Wonders and Dangers 


Capt. Kittinger, the balloonist who 
dropped 20 miles from the rim of 
gravity to the earth, said, ““There’s a 
hostile sky above me, void and 
black.” 

The negative, unfriendly atmos- 
phere of the void is symptomatic of 
our period in history, a time when su- 
preme achievement is offset by a feel- 
ing of frustration in man’s relation- 
ship to man. Here we are at the rim 
of space, the witnesses of man’s first 
cosmic adventure—one with conse- 
quences which will affect every tradi- 
tion of civilized society. Are we 
unduly disturbed by what we don't 
know, or by what we may learn, or by 
how it will upset our business life? 

We are living in a fantastic era, 
full of wonders and dangers. Yet the 
greater our enterprise, the more sig- 
nificant becomes the role of trade. 
Despite the complexity of society, if 
men can trade goods and services, 
along with ideas and good will, there 
is always hope. 

Every once in a while we have to 
go back to the spirit of barter to de- 
termine real values. Every once in a 
while we have to read history to learn 
that anxiety is a constant ingredient 
in human affairs, and a _ necessary 
spice in creating a better understand- 
ing among people. The sky is a myth 
and so is the hostility which curves 
around it. Fear of the unknown is al- 
ways overcome by curiosity about 
things we don’t know. There is a rim 
to space, perhaps, but never to the 
mind of man. 


The Reason Why 


Change is painful, expensive, and in- 
evitable. It is the seed of progress, 
but it recognizes no growing season 
and responds to no easy formula of 
cultivation. The seeds of change in 
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any community are never the seeds 
of chance. Every seed is planted by a 
circumstance, although the period of 
germination varies. 

There is a reason why towns rot at 
the crossroads and trade takes root 
in the suburbs. There is a reason why 
flourishing markets fade, though to 
the distributor of goods, the whim of 
the consumer seems to defy all un- 
derstanding. 

Back of every change is cause and 
effect. An obvious example is the 
‘compact” car which the public 
couldn’t get when the automotive in- 
dustry slanted its own consumer re- 
search with assumptions. Another is 
the profit squeeze caused by low pro- 
ductivity and unrealistic depreciation 
allowances, which hit the wage earner 
first and tax return second—to the 
shock of certain anti-business legisla- 
tors. 

We ought to be thankful for the 
tyranny of change, but the whip 
would be less painful if we looked 
ahead, instead of ignoring the obvi- 
ous portents of things to come. 


Divers Tongues 


When English isn’t spoken, most 
American businessmen overseas are 
at a competitive disadvantage. And 
President Kennedy’s program to send 
young peace missionaries to the tur- 
bulent young republics emphasizes the 
need of language facility. 

Language is the commercial as well 
as the diplomatic key to success in 
winning confidence. A knowledge of 
idiom leads to a quick recognition of 
cultural values. Without it we are shut 
off from a necessary asset to friendly 
understanding. English is a grand 
tongue, and has a vitality for express- 
ing ideas. But we must break the lan- 
guage barrier to get inside the hearts 
and minds of our neighbors, and the 
sooner the better. —A.M.LS. 
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On your Desk... two telephones can't live 


as Cheaply as this one 


Why burden yourself with the capital investment 
and maintenance headaches involved in owning and 
operating your own system for interoffice and in- 
plant communications? One integrated Bell tele- 
phone system is all you need to handle both inside 
and outside calls. 

Intercom and interofhce telephone facilities can 
be incorporated in your regular Bell installation. 
This one system is more flexible and more practical 
than two separate installations. Through one instru- 
ment, you can communicate across the hall or across 





the country. You can set up telephone conferences 
with key people, internally and externally. You can 
keep outside lines free to take incoming calls. The 
system is tailored to your exact needs, and can be 
changed as your needs change—with no capital 
investment on your part. 


Let a Bell System Communications Consultant 
take a look at your present installation. His advice 
may save you money or make you money, or both. 
Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office for 
this free consulting service. No obligation. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
The one source for all business communications 











ADD UP TO 
4/,'TO YOUR 
NET PROFIT 


Caught in a profit squeeze? The contents of the Texaco man’s briefcase 

can help you do something about it. Inside is Texaco’s “Stop Loss” Program. 
t’s a new cost control tool that can knock as much as 15% off your 

maintenance costs by showing you how to organize your lubrication. 

You can tack this saving directly onto profit—for an average TEWACO 

4% net gain. It will pay you to get the details. Write 

for our folder ‘““How to Starve a Scrap Pile.” TEXACO i wwc.. 

135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Dept. D-182 
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